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DR. ADENAUER IN MOSCOW 


HE Moscow Conference ended as it was bound to end. The 

Russians got what they wanted and imposed the reestablishment of 

diplomatic relations on a reluctant Western Germany. It seems 
almost ludicrous that a country in the position of Germany, to whom good 
relations with Russia are more important than those with any other 
country—for only Russia is a potential threat to her—should have been 
unwilling to accept this boon except in return for a written promise to 
release her prisoners of war. But for this concession, granted verbally 
as a consolation prize so to speak, the Germans would have preferred a 
failure of the conference and a continuation of the status quo. Their 
distrust of Russia was of course justified. Russia did not desire a resump- 
tion of diplomatic, economic and cultural relations because she was 
enamoured of the Federal Republic. She offered them because she 
wanted an end of the cold war with the Western Allies, and could not get 
it while it continued on the West German frontier. She looked for econo- 
mic and probably too for propaganda benefits from a relaxation of tension. 
The winning of Western Germany to Communism has always been close 
to the heart of Moscow’s leaders; after all the cradle of Communism stood 
in the Rhineland, in Tréves where Karl Marx was born, and in Wuppertal 
(Elberfeld), the native place of Friedrich Engels. Dr. Adenauer has 
always been afraid of communist infiltration into Western Germany, once 
the iron curtain would be raised. He seems to have recognised by now 
that he cannot fight it successfully without the support of the Social 
Democrats whom he had driven into opposition. He had forgotten that 
their predecessors had saved the Weimar Republic and with it Western 
Europe from the great communist flood of 1918 and the following years. 
The main cause for Germany’s recalcitrance was however a fear that 
Russia would make her recognition of the Federal Republic dependent on 
the latter’s recognition of the East German Democratic Republic. 

Dr. Adenauer had accepted Moscow’s invitation on condition that talks 
about German reunion would take place. The Russians had raised no 
objection. They had not the slightest doubt, they replied, that the 
Federal Republic must be aware of their attitude on this question, they 
saw however no reason, they added, why one should not talk about this 
and other international questions of importance to both parties. The 
Chancellor had to be satisfied with this answer. He went to Moscow 
accompanied by a huge delegation. He evidently hoped that Russia 
would brutally spring conditions on him which he could refuse, and come 
home without having tied himself to the resumption of the much disliked 
diplomatic relations. It might look like defeat, but his people would 
offer him a crown of laurels. For they love their representatives to utter 
a thundering “No” at international meetings, however expensive this 
may turn out to be later on. He had hinted to his Western associates 
that he would not sign and that the meeting would be abortive. 

Dr. Adenauer is far too shrewd to have expected a successful outcome 
of talks on reunion. He had faithfully supported the original American 
‘ policy of containing Russia. It had been farsighted. The formation of 
NATO and the incorporation of Germany in it had been acts of construc- 
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tive statesmanship, though they might have led Russia to start a preventive 
war in order to nip that menace in the bud. It was no doubt essential to 
be strong when starting negotiations. But strength is of no avail if one is 
not prepared to use it, and, what is worse, if one has convinced the adversary 
that one will not do so as long as he refrains from aggressive action. Since 
President Eisenhower’s passionately sincere appeal for peace, Russia 
knew that she would not be attacked. The attitude of the West was 
adequate for maintaining the status quo. But its aim had been the 
liberation of the Satellites, and when this scemed too difficult to achieve 
by mere moral pressure to secure at least the reunion of Germany. Since 
Russia is in possession of the Soviet zone of Germany, she must either 
be driven out of it by force or by fear of force or bribed out of it by 
compensations. There may have been a time when she had been 
frightened of a combination of American aggressivenéss and German 
military efficiency. This time had evidently passed. Khrushchev flatly 
told Dr. Adenauer that Russia could not be intimidated by a policy of 
strength, and that it was by now too late anyhow to discuss Germany’s 
withdrawal from the Atlantic pact as guid pro quo for reunion. Dr. 
Adenauer had not the slightest intention to bargain away NATO for it. 
But he would have loved to have a Russian offer on this issue which he 
could dramatically refuse, thus showing his loyalty to the West. The 
Russians however do not seem to have offered him this bait, as they were 
quite sure that he would not bite. 

He had become the champion of reunion in the eyes of the majority of 
his people, and he could not very well let the opportunity slip without 
showing them and the world that in his opinion reunion was the key to 
peace. But he does not seem to have brought along proposals for getting 
it without having to leave NATO; he was wise not to have done so. For 
plans for collective security which might tempt Russia to give up what 
she holds must be made by the leading powers of NATO, of which 
Germany is not yet one. Russia moreover does not believe that her 
security or the end of the cold war depend on reunion. She expects 
greater security and better economic opportunities from disarmament 
and guarantee pacts by the West, while she remains in the Soviet zone 
than from similar arrangements after she has left it. She cannot moreover 
sacrifice the East German Democratic government. She might have 
done so two years ago when the Berlin rising disclosed its weakness. ‘To 
do so now would shake the faith in Russia of all Satellite governments 
and burst the Warsaw pact in which Russia sees a counterweight to NATO. 
It so turned out that the Russians were prepared to discuss reunion, to 
orate and to debate about it, but not to bargain over it. They even 
refused to trade the release of the prisoners of war in return for Dr. 
Adenauer’s accepting diplomatic relations. They icily remarked that 
this question had nothing to do with the conference agenda. Dr. Adenauer 
had to sign on the dot. He did not dare to gamble with the fate of these 
unfortunate people whom the Russians had branded as war criminals. 
They promised to release them as an act of grace, but accounted only 
for 9,276, a proportion of which belong to the Eastern zone. The Germans 
had spoken of 100,000, but evidently had not brought adequate lists 
with them. 
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Russia had not given Dr. Adenauer the chance for refusing recognition 
of the German Soviet republic. But as soon as he had left Moscow she 
handed over to it all the attributes of sovereignty she could dispose of. 
In a letter to Bulganin the Chancellor attempted to block the way by 
making a series of reservations. He refused to recognise the present 
frontiers, which could only be settled by a peace treaty; he insisted on the 
Federal government’s right to represent all Germany; he refused to 
recognise the East German Republic. The Russians replied politely that 
they had no objections to his stating his views but they did not share them. 
He consoled himself by assuring the German parliament after his return 
that these reservations had the force of “international law.”” He declared 
moreover that the Federal Republic would consider recognition of the 
East German Republic by other States as an unfriendly act. He is 
evidently not quite convinced that all neutral States will observe this law 
when it suits them to ignore it. ‘The Moscow meeting has hardened the 
line of partition in Germany. It is no longer a kind of Mason and Dixon 
line; it is becoming an international frontier. 

Dr. Adenauer had succeeded in making reunion the centrepiece of 
Western Allied policy. It is more distant today than it has ever been 
before. Nobody can blame Dr. Adenauer for not having brought it back 
from Moscow. He had no weapon to strike with and no means to bribe 
with. But he had approached Moscow from a wrong angle. He got 
entangled in the legal cobwebs spun by his law-advisers. They made 
him assert that friendly relations, namely reunion, must precede diplomatic 
relations. He imagined moreover that Russia was in great economic 
straits which were bound to get worse. So Germany could afford to wait. 
He not only thought so but let his thoughts be known, spreading the 
pattern of his plans for inspection by his opponents. He must have had 
the shock of his life when he met the easy self-assurance of Russian 
leaders. He was extremely well briefed by his legal advisers for a 
situation which did not arise, and quite unprepared for what he had to 
cope with. He deserves great credit for the courage with which he 
accepted a situation he had not foreseen. For surely Germany could not 
afford to offend Russia by refusing diplomatic relations because Russia 
was unwilling to pay for a gift she was offering. Had she refused to 
release the prisoners he would either have had to sign anyhow and come 
home with empty hands, or to have played truant and got nothing but 
Russia’s illwill. 

Russia had not asked him to recognise the German Soviet Republic. 
But its existence does not depend on his approval; even the argument 
that one cannot recognise it because its government is not freely elected is 
not very effective. For the Federal Republic has recognised a number of 
governments which are not freely elected. Whether one likes it or not, 
there are at present two Germanys, the one, the Federal Republic 
recognised by the West and by Russia, and the Eastern German Demo- 
cratic Republic recognised by Russia and the Satellites. The West so 
far refuses to recognise its separate existence, but Russia does not recognise 
Dr. Adenauer’s claim to speak for all Germany. Even though he is 
supported by the Western Allies, his writ does not run in the German 
Soviet Republic, and there are no ways of making it run in it. 
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This budding republic in the early flush of the full sovereignty which 
the Soviets have unilaterally bestowed on it is just now somewhat uppish. 
It hopes to wrench recognition from the Federal Republic by putting a 
little pressure on it and on Berlin, of the type which the Soviets renounced 
in 1949 after the blockade on Berlin had failed. This will give the 
Western Powers an opportunity to clip its wings either by talks with 
Russia or, if Russia is unwilling to interfere with the fledgeling she had 
bred and let loose on the world, by negotiating with it “from strength,” 
the use of which in this case need not be restricted to mere verbiage. But 
whatever attitude the Western Powers may take, they must recognise that 
Germany’s clumsy approach to Moscow has made reunion far more diffi- 
cult. Dr. Adenauer has been very successful when negotiating with men 
like Schuman or Dulles, who appreciated his difficulties, trusted him and 
greatly admired him. When he had to face opponents of the type of 
Mendés France or Khruschchev, he did not do too well. He might have 
avoided a very tense situation had he gone to Moscow with a small suite, 
stuck to the terms of the invitation, and refused to discuss conditions not 
included in them. He surely could have explained to his people that it 
was much easier to negotiate re-union after diplomatic relations had been 
established than make their establishment dependent on its previous 
completion. But he sought to impress them with his eagerness for 
reunion. At the same time he wanted to show his Western allies his 
unshakable adherence to the pacts concluded with them. Yet by signing 
after he had intimated to them that he would not sign, he became suspect 
to people who would not believe that their idol had been outwitted. 
The outcome of it is that the Foreign Ministers in Geneva will have to 
attempt the reunion of two States claiming sovereignty instead of 
terminating the unlawful ~ +t ion of a country, the unity of which their 
predecessors had bound ....nselves to preserve. M. J. Bonn. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


bd 


HE jewel in the lotus ” is a mantra, a holy precept the repetition 

of which has both for Buddhists and Hindus the virtues of a 

praying wheel. Jawaharlal means a red jewel, a ruby, and in the 
lotus-iand of India he is the jewel that hypnotises and lulls to sleep vast 
concourses of people. On the maidan in Calcutta, on Chaupati sands in 
Bombay, in front of the Red Fort in Delhi, he has many times addressed 
audiences of hundreds of thousands. Before the days of television he 
had no competitor as a speaker both seen and heard. 

What manner of man is he? Son of Motilal Nehru (Red Pearl Nehru), a 
Brahmin lawyer from Kashmir, he inherits great qualities, but is a very 
different kind of man, the chief resemblance being those common to 
Kashmiri Brahmins, a gift of eloquence and a sense of innate artistocracy. 
Motilal Nehru was a great lawyer who could impress the Privy Council in 
England, and he made a fortune at the Bar. He was a bon viveur of gener- 
ous temper, and he lived for a long time on the best of terms with the 
representatives of the British raj whose code of laws he had so successfully 
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studied and whose social habits he found congenial. Blessed with several 
daughters, he had only one son. This child he adored. For him he 
provided British tutors and eventually an English education at Harrow and 
Cambridge, with holidays in an English rectory. To his great joy the son 
soon showed that this parental care was not being wasted. Jawaharlal 
did well both on paper and in public. He made friends with his tutors 
and his contemporaries at school and the university. But university life 
had on him the decisive influence that it so often has on undergraduates 
who have hitherto done little political thinking, and have merely supposed 
that their views and party would correspond to their parents’ views and 
party. 

In those days it often happened that Indian students educated in England 
returned to India fervent Indian nationalists. This was indeed the usual 
result unless the student entered the Indian Civil or other Government 
Service. English literature extolling freedom and patriotism; Parliament- 
ary Government; municipal institutions; these and a host of other things 
produced on eager impressionable young men a determination to win them 
for their 6wn country. They were pulled in two directions, admiring 
Briv.in’s freedoms and hating British rule in India. Before war broke out 
in 1914 Jawaharlal had already been called to the Bar at the Inner Temple. 
In the war period Mahatma Gandhi, who had fired the imagination of 
Indian youth and put a new spirit into Indian nationalism, co-operated 
with the British in moments of crisis, and Jawaharlal, already one of his 
admirers, did not join his non-co-operation movement till 1920. In this 
period he showed his practical turn of mind by his work in the Allahabad 
Municipality where reforms were overdue. He showed no enthusiasm 
for his father’s lavish entertainment of his British friends, and did not hide 
his opinions. The dependent position of his country weighed heavily on 
his spirit. He smiled often, but rarely laughed. 

All this had a deep effect on his adoring father. His views began to 
change. Nationalism, which once seemed so absurd and seditious, now 
began to appear natural and right. Sir Harcourt Butler was Governor of 
the United Provinces in those days. One night he was dining with his 
friend Motilal and, while they drank champagne, the latter spoke half in 
jest and half in earnest of his conversion to Gandhiism, and said ‘‘ One 
of these days you will have to put me in jail, Your Excellency!” “ If I do,” 
replied Sir Harcourt, “I shall see that you get some champagne.” Sure 
enough, the day came when Motilal Nehru was sent to prison. Sir 
Harcourt kept his word. The first day, to Motilal’s surprise, an A.D.C. 
arrived at the prison carrying a pint of champagne wrapped in a napkin, 
and every day of his detention he received a pint of champagne from the 
Governor’s cellar. 

There is an odd pendant to this incident. Apparently Motilal never 
told it to his more serious-minded and almost-teetotal son, but the story 
went round, and years later reached the son’s ears. Writing after his 
father’s death, Jawaharlal mentions it and dismisses it as quite untrue. 
But true it was. For having, like many others, heard the tale, I once 
asked Motilal, when we were colleagues in the Legislative Assembly in the 
late *twenties, and were dining together, whether it were true that Sir 
Harcourt had sent him champagne when in prison. He immediately 
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exclaimed that it was perfectly true, and recounted the story as I have 
told it. 

Jawaharlal retains his rather sad smile, and in conversation he has 
the gentlest of voices. He thinks in English and in most respects he 
resembles a refined English aristocrat of unusually high intellectual 
distinction. He is a dilettante in philosophy who reads Gerald Heard 
and Aldous Huxley as well as earlier more famous writers. He looks at 
pictures with an artist’s vision, and his taste in music makes him dislike 
the popular Indian fancy for small harmoniums. He is an impetuous, 
impatient person, whose English upbringing has made him prone to anger 
at the more undisciplined ways of his countrymen. When they break 
barriers or press upon platforms he is apt to lose his temper and hurl 
himself at the offenders. Recognising the great qualities of his disciple, 
Gandhi nominated him as his successor. The nation’s love of Gandhi 
is now transferred to him. Quasi-idolatrous homage is offered him 
wherever he goes, not only in India but also in Burma and Ceylon. This 
sometimes fills him with anxiety. He has a gift for introspection and self- 
analysis, and once wrote a semi-satirical portrait of himself as a national 
hero-worshipped figure. He is a practical constructive dreamer of great 
things to come, and busies himself to make his dreams of a re-created 
India come true. For years he went here and there to preach the gospel 
of self-help to peasants. No meeting was too small for him, no village too 
humble or remote. ‘That was before independence. Now he works on a 
larger scale, with five-year plans and projects modelled on the development 
of the Tennessee Valley and the Welfare State. He adds to his practical 
mind a flair for picking men. When he first came to power there was much 
prejudice and some public outcry against Indian members of the Civil 
Service. He, however, fully understood that these trained administrators 
could be of the greatest help to independent India, and quickly reassured 
them. Since then they have distinguished themselves in numerous fields, 
including U.N.O. and the Hague International Tribunal. One is India’s 
Minister of Finance and shows himself such an able Parliamentarian that 
he may one day succeed Nehru as Prime Minister. 

The latter has not got Gandi’s resilient gaiety of spirit nor on the other 
hand the Mahatma’s prejudices. He does not think that wine should only 
be sold by chemists and on a doctor’s prescription. The strain of sadness 
persists. I have often seen him smile, but only once have I seen him laugh 
outright in his more conversational speeches. It was on his return from a 
visit to America where he had been that country’s official guest. Describ- 
ing his speeches in reply to Americans’ hospitality, their complimentary 
attitude and their enthusiams for India, he said, “‘ 1,—well, I expanded!’’ 
This with a gay twinkle in his eyes. His audience roared with delight, 
and he joined heartily in the laughter. A ceaseless worker, compelled to 
lead a sedentary life, he has a remedy in some Yogi practices. He still 
stands on his head in the mornings and looks at the world from an angle of 
vision that those of his age rarely see it from. From his master, Gandhi, 
he learnt to believe in non-violence and to curb to some extent his own far 
from non-violent spirit. By peaceful means he has successfully solved 
one big international problem, his dispute with the French over their 
possessions in India. ‘Two other quarrels remain to test his statesmanship; 
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with Portugal over Goa and with Pakistan over Kashmir. 

Some would have us believe that Nehru is no friend of Britain. On the 
contrary, he is himself so anglicised that he does not trouble to be diplo- 
matic or to exercise tact with Britain. But he never now, I think, contem- 
plates leaving the Commonwealth. At the height of the national struggle 
he looked forward to a day when India would shake off every political link 
and be an isolated republic. But those days are gone, ended by Britain’s 
graceful withdrawal. He now realises that we are all members of one 
another; and looks forward to the dawn of some form of world government 
that will make war impossible. ARTHUR Moore. 


GERMANY TODAY 


HE first question of the Public Relations Officer of the Hamburg 

Senate was: “Would you like to see our harbour? We are very 

proud of it.” Two days later in Berlin the hospitable official 
enquired whether I would be interested in visiting the Soviet sector of 
the city. On arrival in Munich the corresponding suggestion of the press 
officer was: “‘Let’s go to the Octoberwiese (a supra-dimensional fun-fair, 
drowning in beer), and for tonight I have for you a ticket for the state 
opera.”” In good, old, sedate Bonn the charming host’s introductory 
question was: “Which Ministry would you like to visit?” He added: 
“TI suggest the Ministry for External Affairs (a magnificent new building), 
and the Ministry for Expellees (probably the only one of its kind in the 
world).” 

So here is Germany in the nutshell of a flying visit. Hamburg—window 
to distant lands, active, prosperous, beautiful, furiously building and 
furiously trading; West Berlin—galvanised, friendly, happy-go-lucky; 
East Berlin—sombre under the shadow of Asia; Munich—the capital of 
beer and fine arts; and Bonn—modern Germany’s Hague-Canberra- 
Pretoria, oscillating between Beethoven and Adenauer, between provincial- 
dom and internationalism, happily co-ordinating and bursting in its too 
small area. Germany—at least theoretically, metaphorically—started 
already in the London airport on boarding the plane of the recently 
revived Deutsche Lufthansa—American aircraft, British pilot, German 
hostess, and food so excellent that it could be rated French: the grand 
Western Alliance in miniature. It was a criss-cross, with perhaps too 
many impressions in too short a time; but there is a red line and an 
invisible connection between the new skyscrapers and warehouses of 
Hamburg, the old worries of Berlin, the older still inclination of the 
people of Munich to enjoy life preferably in a beer cellar (there is now a 
square in that former capital of National-Socialism called ‘“‘Square of the 
Victims of National-Socialism’’), and the aloofness of Bonn, elevated to 
the level of the seat of Government. The red line reads: prosperity 
coupled with optimism, Arbeitswut coupled with a new brand of democracy 
which, in turn, generates a new kind of strength. 

However, it appears that in Moscow Marshal Bulganin was stronger 
than Chancellor Adenauer, for the simple reason that he had human lives 
to trade for the coveted establishment of diplomatic relations. Not even 
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the most anti-coalition Social-Democrat could blame the Federal 
Chancellor for making the deal. But the overridingly important, unique 
and seemingly insoluble problem of German unification has again been 
deferred ad calendas Graecas or, at least, to the coming Geneva conference. 
In the Federal Foreign Office an official told me: “This is, after all, a 
matter in which no miracle could be expected.’”’ Of course to him and his 
colleagues in his Ministry and in other Ministries German unification is 
the main aim, but the man-in-the-street in Western Germany does not 
seem to be particularly perturbed because of the remoteness of that national 
ideal. To the West Berliner the situation appears different: he knows 
that he lives on an island and dislikes it; while to the East Berliner and even 
more to the hapless people of the Soviet Zone (I was asked to call it 
Soviet Zone or Mitteldeutschland, and not East Germany—Ostdeutschland 
is now under Polish administration) the negative results of the Moscow 
talks were a real, personal blow. So much so that the stream of refugees 
to the West has increased again: there are now arriving 700 people from 
the Soviet Zone each day in the Berlin transit camp of Marienfelde. 
Incidentally, many of the refugees are young boys and girls. They all 
appear before a panel, and if the panel is satisfied they are flown to the 
Federal Republic; if not they stay in West Berlin indefinitely, either in 
the camp or succeed in getting work. 

Western Germany’s prosperity is to the visitor very impressive. One 
simply cannot believe that ten years ago the country was a shamble of 
ruins and at the very bottom of misery. People are happy and hopeful; 
their material well-being is apparent; their industry well-nigh terrifying; 
and their—also industrious—self-education to democracy sincere. Berlin 
offers an even stronger experience: it is the last outpost of the free world 
in the East, and the Berliners make the best of it. A few years ago, when I 
was there, the situation appeared insecure. ‘‘We are living on a volcano,” 
I was told then, “‘but we got used to it.”” Nothing volcanic about West 
Berlin today, and when its people worry it is about relatively trivial things, 
such as the impossibility to go for a holiday to Berlin’s natural Hinterland 
which is under the Soviet-Grotewohl occupation. As to East Berlin, it 
has also changed in the last few years. People there are, apparently, 
better clothed than before, and—so I was told in West Berlin—better fed, 
though rationing of some foodstuffs still exists, except for the new rich 
who can buy anything they like in the state shops, at a price! This time 
there was no need furtively to enter the Soviet sector. 

Custom officials of the “German Democratic Republic” only perfunc- 
torily looked into our car when it passed the borderline of the Branden- 
burger Tor, and they were grateful for an English cigarette. Once inside 
we looked and looked and looked at this bridgehead of the East in Central 
Europe without anybody’s interference. Hitler’s once so grand Chan- 
cellory is still the same heap of ruins—purposely left a heap of ruins— 
but not far from it the Stalin-Allee hits the eye. In 1953 it hit the head- 
lines because it was there that the Juni-Revolte against the Grotewohl 
régime started. This magnificent thoroughfare stretches for miles and is 
flanked by the biggest blocks of flats I have ever seen; built in a Byzantine- 
Muscovite style, it is at the same time alien to Berlin and intensely 
striking. However, it was enough to get out of the car and to walk a bit 
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to the right and left of the Stalin-Allee, to see that behind this facade, this 
foreign showpiece, there are slums, ruins, poverty and unhappiness. 

The second big Russian exhibit in East Berlin is the memorial for the 
Red Army men who fell in the battle for the capital. Erected in Treptow 
Park it could just as well be in Odessa or Vladivostok: lawns, steps, more 
lawns and more steps, granite columns with quotations from Stalin’s 
speeches, then a kind of a small temple or cenotaph, and finally an immense 
statue of a Red Army soldier, with a sword in his right hand and a child 
on his left arm. I was told that the monument is so heavy that it imper- 
ceptibly but steadily sinks into the soft ground, and that the Soviet artist 
who devised the memorial is in gaol—I cannot vouch for the story. We 
mingled with a party of Russian soldiers who were visiting the memorial 
and listening with awe to the Russian guide. He was telling them about 
the Battle of Berlin and about the 35,000 Red Army men who — so he 
said—were killed in and around Berlin. The soldiers were impressed, 
friendly and did not mind that a foreign looking civilian joined them. 

So East Berlin is easily accessible, and there are even coaches for 
tourists leaving the Kurfiirstendamm every morning for sightseeing. 
But there is a big difference between East Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 
One day we drove to two points of the borderline between West Berlin 
and the Zone, and they were both dead and deadly. Dead because a 
fence was built right across the road to make the passage of vehicles 
impossible. And deadly? My guide told me: ‘There in the bushes the 
people’s police lie hidden, we cannot see them, but they see us, and their 
tommy guns are ready.” Nevertheless, the talk of the Soviet Zone being 
hermetically sealed is nonsense: East Berlin provides a convenient loophole. 

It is strange to realise that in Western Germany most of the people 
seem unaware of the anomaly of the situation. They absorb the refugees 
into their flourishing economy, they hope for the unification—one day !— 
and do not seem to think further. It is as if the old German particularism 
had been revived. ‘The people of Munich are interested only in anything 
which is Bavarian; the Rhinelanders are interested in their Rhineland; 
Hamburg is proud to be a free Hanseatic city. Apart from that they are 
all interested in a still higher standard of life, but being basically honest 
they know that there is only one way to get it: through hard work. One 
can learn alot in Germany today. The energy of the people—a formidable 
energy—has at last been diverted from disastrous manias and dreams of 
world domination and directed into channels of peaceful Aufbau. ‘There 
is also the wish to keep the democratic freedom. The West-Germans 
love their prosperity and—as far as one can judge now—have no desire 
whatsoever to be “led” once more. 

It was a refugee from Saxony (Soviet Zone), now a high official in the 
Bavarian Staatskanzlei who told me: “We definitely had enough, and we 
learned our lesson. No ‘leaders’ for us any more! Why, even the infamous 
Nazi antisemitism has vanished almost completely. Dictatorial education 
is short-lived. The same, we hope, will apply to the results of the 
Communist educational system in Eastern Germany when the time 
of unification comes.” In the meantime they—the Munichians—are 
happily consuming gallons of beer. A smooth and on the whole palatable 
ointment. But there isa flaw init. A big minority—Social-Democrats— 
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are dissatisfied with almost everything: with Dr. Adenauer, his attachment 
to the West, with NATO, and with the newly created German army. 
The only thing with which they are satisfied is the prosperity made 
possible by the policy of the same Dr. Adenauer and by the famous 
currency reform, a genius trick of the Allies. The Chancellor commands 
a majority. But what will happen one day when a successor is needed? 
There is no obvious Sir Anthony in Bonn. 

The going is good now. Germany realises that she belongs to the West, 
and the West needs Germany. A country, ruined and debased ten years 
ago, rose to a firm and peaceful stronghold; and what even three or four 
years ago was too much in a state of fluctuation to permit the removal of 
all doubts is now a well-founded “capitalist’”-democratic community. 
This is a development of importance to recovering Europe and to the 
world. Simon WOLF. 


CURZON IN INDIA: FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


ORD CURZON gave up the Viceroyalty of India 50 years ago 
this autumn. This term of office had lasted, instead of the 
statutory five, close on seven years; for, against the advice of many 
experienced friends, he had obtained an extension which, however, was 
brought to an abrupt close by his dispute with Lord Kitchener, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army. In 1904 Curzon was resolved 
to remain in office for the completion of several tasks to which he had 
set his hand. It happened that prominent among these was the Victoria 
Memorial Hall in Calcutta, which, it appeared, the Governor-Gencral 
was alone in looking upon as important. The greater part of the year 
1905 had been taken up with the quarrel over the control of the Army. 
Curzon’s admirers were not a little surprised when, being defeated in the 
main issue, he should resign on a question of secondary importance. 
This resonant Governor-Generalship ended in varied disappointment. 
He was still three years short of fifty, but his judgment had clearly become 
impaired. 

George Nathaniel Curzon was just forty when in January, 1899 he 
entered upon the great office. He was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the Salisbury Government, by far the most energetic 
junior member of the Front Bench. His ambition was never 
hidden: he knew himself to be destined for a great place. His gift of 
oratory was unequalled on the Tory side of the House. He was an 
indefatigable traveller: his books on Persia and the Far East were of 
excellent quality. He knew the problems of Asia, including India, far 
better than any of his contemporaries. He was indeed a type of statesman 
as far removed as could be from the stay-at-home politicians who through- 
out the Victorian period were regarded as suitable for leading posts in the 
Empire. He had consciously prepared himself for the headship of the 
Government of India as no predecessor had done. His personal life 
was fully in accord with these preparations. His marriage with the 
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wealthy and beautiful Mary Leitez of Chicago had given him a financial 
basis for his most expansive ambitions. 

Curzon’s political philosophy was entirely clear and was never subject 
to change. He had a most devout belief in the beneficence of the British 
Empire as a World Power. It was for him a plain necessity for the age. 
In the course of his elaborate farewell speeches he spoke of the members 
of the Indian public services as being engaged in the noblest work of 
government ever entrusted to man; and never in speech or writing did he 
utter a sentence that implied that he had doubts of its indefinite continuance. 
An independent, or even self-governing India was unimaginable to him. 
He was completely devoted to public service. In the hours of work he 
never relaxed, and this was all the more remarkable because spinal weak- 
ness, which came upon him in young manhood obliged him till the end 
of life to wear a steel frame. Earlier Governors-General, such as 
Dalhousie or John Lawrence, may at times have laboured with an equal 
intensity, but this could not compare with Curzon’s deliberate and 
unremitting industry. 

There can be no doubt that, despite his admiration for the governing 
system, he went to India with the strong conviction that the adminis- 
tration in general had become slack and mechanical; and this probably 
was not an unjust view of Calcutta and Simla during the period between 
Lytton and Curzon’s immediate predecessor, Lord Elgin, while he 
would inevitably think of Ripon’s brief reforming interlude as a calamitous 
digression. First and last he was an administrator driven by a belief that 
the methods of every Government department could be directly and 
immediately improved. His own daily practice reflected this belief. 
His critical eye was on every provincial government and every branch 
of the service. Notwithstanding his public expressions of admiration 
for the I.C.S., he could be as sharp in reproof as any outside critic. For 
example, there is the once celebrated minute in which he denounced the 
blight of departmentalism which he saw wherever he looked: “‘Depart- 
mentalism is not a moral delinquency; it is an intellectual hiatus! Round 
and round the file goes, like the diurnal revolution of the earth—stately, 
solemn, sure and slow.” One of the first matters to which he gave 
attention was the excessive burden of keeping files and submitting to 
routine. His orders for economy in this field were most emphatic; yet it 
could be argued that the changes upon which he insisted did not in the 
end avail to lessen the weight of service routine. It was rather curious 
that in shaping his intended reforms, almost wholly restricted to problems 
of administration, he should have adopted a plan of listing his measures 
in dozens. This compelled him to link his larger projects with other 
changes of mere convenience. His finest designs were exhibited in such 
policies as famine prevention and the advance of irrigation. Upon 
subjects such as these he would enlarge with glowing eloquence in his 
Council speeches, and as a rule, there was ample justification of his claims 
for the schemes and their results. When he left India, such necessities 
as these were upheld by departments more thoroughly established than 
the country had known. It is here that the lasting benefits he conferred 
on India are most generally recognised today. And we may note one 
positive good for which Indians of all parties have given him unalloyed 
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credit; namely, the preservation of the unique monuments of Moghul 
architecture. Curzon was always earnest in this work which had been 
shamefully neglected in the nineteenth century and it is probable enough 
that but for his impassioned initiative the finest of these buildings, 
including the Taj Mahal itself, might have been allowed to fall into decay. 
As a matter of fact, in the early 1900s the Viceroy was more concerned 
for the greatness of the Indian past than the Muslim leaders themselves. 

Curzon’s immediate predecessors had been anything but successful in 
handling the problems of the frontier. He was against the “forward” 
policy in the North-West. This solution of the obstinate difficulty which 
had tempted Lytton into ruinous ventures was a device for securing the 
practical co-operation of the Pathan tribes. His plan of reasonable 
expenditure upon the arming of tribal levies together with his attitude 
towards the Amir of Afghanistan produced results that were satisfactory 
over a good many years. It could not however, be said that he was 
equally perceptive with regard to the North-East. The closed country of 
Tibet and the sacred city of Lhasa appeared to be an irresistible temp- 
tation. It is not unkind to suggest that he could not bear to leave India 
without penetrating into forbidden lands. Hence the Younghusband 
expedition (1904) for which with great difficulty he obtained the sanction 
of the Balfour Government with Lansdowne as Foreign Secretary and 
St. John Brodrick (later Lord Midleton) as Secretary of State for India. 
The dispatches stand as evidence of a flimsy case for an expedition which, 
although described as political, could not be other than military. Critical 
observers in India could not be persuaded that there was anything to be 
gained by a mission which at best could result only in a few isolated 
trading posts between Lhasa and the frontier. In the Indian Press there 
was feeble support for the Viceroy, although Sir Francis Younghusband 
was an officer of the highest standing, warmly admired by all whoknew him. 

Curzon’s relations with the Indian Princes could seldom be looked 
upon as fortunate. They resented his dictatorial manner and the more 
progressive among them, especially Baroda, had reason to feel that he 
was out of sympathy with their reforms. One of the finer traits in his 
character was revealed by his consistent opposition to the light sentences 
imposed by the Courts, upon Europeans convicted of causing the death 
by violence of native servants and others. Such incidents were then not 
uncommon, and the Viceroy found it impossible to pass them over. 
This was the first authoritative voice to be raised against the traditional 
view of white supremacy under the law. 

There were certain striking contrasts between the opening and closing 
stages of this Viceroyalty. Curzon’s notable successes did not continue 
beyond his fourth year. On his return from leave in England, he was 
confronted by a situation of complicated difficulty. The extravagant 
display of the Delhi Durbar had not enhanced his fame. The abortive 
Tibet expedition had injured his reputation in Central Asia. In India 
he had suffered a marked decline in public esteem, both European and 
Indian. The Universities Bill had been pushed through the Legislative 
Council with a ruthless disregard of Indian opinion which was deeply 
resented in a country no longer tolerant of despotic rule. Within a few 
years the Act had to be drastically overhauled. 
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The Partition of Bengal which aroused an agitation of unprecedented 
fury and persistence, was made effective almost in the hour of Curzon’s 
departure. It was revoked by the word of King George V in 1911. 
These are illustrations of the truth that Curzon, last of the Imperial 
Governors-General, was expending his splendid talents upon problems 
of government related to the British India that, wholly unknown to 
himself, was rapidly approaching a fundamental revolution. One fact of 
cardinal importance may be registered here. Curzon though acutely 
sensitive to personal attacks, made no attempt to limit the force or extent 
- public criticism. In his time Press and platform were extraordinarily 

ree. 

I come now to the episode which precipitated his resignation. There 
was little common ground between Kitchener and himself. The two 
men were antipathetic and about equally self-assured. It was virtually 
certain that they would disagree over some question admitting of no 
compromise. Kitchener, as head of the Army, found the system of dual 
control intolerable. He was resolved to end it, and he may have been as 
much surprised as any of his colleagues by the Viceroy’s method of 
defending it. The C.-in-C. was ex officio an extraordinary Member of the 
Executive Council, where he sat alongside the Military Member who was 
responsible for supply and all other departments of military adminis- 
tration. The system, a survival from days of Company rule, was 
manifestly doomed, but Curzon rejected Kitchener’s plan of military 
control as meaning the dictatorship of the C.-in-C. The theoretic basis of 
his argument was the necessity of maintaining the British idea of civil 
authority, but his antagonist could retort that the principle was clearly 
not upheld by the Military Member, who was a general officer junior in 
rank to the C.-in-C. 

The dispute was carried on in public, and for observers on the spot 
(I was then Editor of the Calcutta Statesman) it was exciting and fruitful 
of surprises. The greatest of these lay in the fact that the papers released 
from Simla showed the contestants to be not unequally matched. It 
had been assumed that the Viceroy could have no rival in a documentary 
duel. We were to learn that Kitchener had at hand a first-rate collaborator. 
In any case the Viceroy could not have won. A Conservative Government, 
becoming aware of approaching defeat, was unable to resist the demand 
of a national soldier hero. 

Curzon was endowed with imposing gifts of expression by voice and 
pen. He was no less ready and forceful in debate than he was dominant 
and finished in a set oration; and he was a conspicuous example of that 
rare combination—a mastery of rhetoric that did not in any way diminish 
his command of practical affairs. His bearing throughout life was stiff 
and detached. The political leaders of India complained that they could 
not get near him: he gave no indication of wishing to know their purposes 
and ideas. Yet his own intellectual interests were never restricted, and 
he was by no means a stranger to emotion, even in the conduct of public 
affairs. Sir Harold Nicolson has written of his easy tears. In 1923 he 
ought not to have found it hard to realize that the Marquess Curzon could 


not be Prime Minister. 
S. K. RAatTcLirFe. 








CANADA, THE NEW NATION 


HE young man in an American-cut suit flung out an arm: “ You 
could fit the whole of the United States into Canada, and have room 


to spare for four countries the size of France or thirteen the size of 
Britain. It’s sure a big country,” he said contentedly, and warming up, 
added: “‘ And its sure going to be an important country one day... a 
world power.” ‘‘ Canada,” said an executive during an interview on 
industrialisation, ‘‘ Canada’s no longer a Dominion, and don’t forget that 
little point when you start writin’ about us.” He jabbed out a stubby 
finger. ‘‘ We’re a nation now.” Canadians have long been proud of their 
Scots, English, Irish, Welsh and French ancestry, of their Rockie 
Mountains, their limitless prairies and forests, rivers that pour across 
half a continent into the Pacific Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, the Atlantic 
Ocean. They have always had so much to be proud of. But since the 
war there has crept into their pride something that is new—a sense of 
nationhood and destiny. This new feeling has gained considerable 
momentum these last three or four years. It has also undergone a subtle 
change, and may change further as Canada’s rising standard of living attracts 
more immigrants from Europe. It was startling to hear, when I was still 
in Britain, that of one and a quarter million postwar immigrants to Canada, 
two thirds of little short of a million, are from Continental Europe .. . 
from Poland and the Netherlands, Italy and France and D.P. camps all 
over Western Europe. That means one in fourteen Canadians have no 
moral ties with the islands from which Canadian traditions sprang and 
which have, for centuries, held some affection in the heart of 
many Canadians—the tradition of the British Isles, more especially 
Scotland. 

In Vancouver one evening two of us asked five successive passers-by 
the way to a local park before we found one who understood English fully. 
It is true that Vancouver is a major port with a large transient population. 
Nevertheless, there are sufficient immigrants in this beautiful and once 
“*so English city” to make them noticeable. For example, four of eight 
lift girls at the Hotel Vancouver are from Continental Europe and a fifth 
from Sweden; and one hears broken English in the shops, on the railway 
station, in the cinema foyers. So it is in other parts of British Columbia, 
the forests and mountains of the remote sub-Arctic Yukon Territory, the 
industrial cities flanking the Great Lakes, the oilfields of Alberta and the 
cornfields of the Prairies. We can be certain that the great majority of 
these new Canadians will make good Canadians. They speak of Canada as 
“ours,” of themselves as Canadians. Their attitude is typified by the 
bartender at the Paliser Hotel, Calgary. Addressed in German he replied 
in halting English: “I, a Canadian am.” Undoubtedly a Slav, when 
pressed on his country of origin—‘‘ Poland? You come from Poland? 
Polski, understand?””—he went woodenly sullen. “I,” he said, “a 
Canadian am.” The reporter who met the plane in which I flew to Edmon- 
ton broke into voluble Dutch when one of the passengers proved to be 
from the reporter’s home town. Then he pulled himself together and 
said in broken English: “I guess you'll find Canada a swell country.” 
I met couples who had not spoken their native language since they first 
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set foot in Canada. ‘‘ We’re Canadians now,” they explained. In the 
frozen Yukon, I have met men on the great new industrial schemes 
springing up in this sub-Arctic wilderness who spoke of their newhomeland 
with pride: ‘‘ Great country, this!” 

It is a moving experience to witness the birth of a new nation. But it 
cannot be accomplished without repercussions. At the same time there is 
the thought that this influx into Canada from Continental Europe will 
gradually weaken the ties with Britain, which ties have given much 
strength to both Britain and Canada in the past. How could it be 
otherwise if Canada becomes a melting pot of nations? At any rate, the 
gradually changing attitude of this new country as she matures will have a 
world-wide impact. ‘‘ We’ll be a Great Power,”’ said the lurabering great 
fellow in a hotel lounge in the oil-boom city of Edmonton. “ And our 
outlook won’t be based on our heritage as Canadians whose stock origi- 
nated in Catholic France or Anglican Britain but as Canadians with a purely 
Canadian outlook on world affairs. Say! That'll be a day.” Also 
this influx from Continental Europe could introduce new stresses in 
Canada itself. Perhaps the various racial groups will drift together, as in 
the United States, forming knots that live and think much as their kith 
do in (say) Poland or Italy. This is a may be. What is certain is that 
many of the immigrants are Roman Catholic, and that in time the Roman 
Church may overhaul the Protestant Church in its Canadian membership ; 
and this would lead to a change in Canadian outlook, both internally and 
in the international field. There is lack of understanding between Catholic 
and Protestant in Canada. Indeed, the gulf between French Canadians 
and English-speaking Canadians is a major tragedy. These two races that 
dominate the Canadian scene drift apart almost imperceptibly and then 
collide on a major issue that rocks the new nation to its heart. It takes years 
for the rancour and distrust to dissipate. Meanwhile the differences of 
race and religion are growing towards another collision of thought. In this 
sprawling land religion is, by mutual agreement, barred from general 
conversation in general company. But let a Canadian know that yours is 
an open mind and he may not be slow to open up on the subject of the 
Roman Catholics—or the Protestants. Protestants told me that the 
Catholics “ gang together” . . . “ give each other the best jobs”... . 
‘“* Won’t agree that the ‘ Catholic East’ merge with the ‘ Protestant West’ 
to form one country.”’ A balance is maintained between French-speaking 
and English-speaking Canadians in Federal departments, and in firms 
where the directorate include R.C.s and Protestants. Yet there are shades 
of anxiety in the Protestant voice when it speaks of the growth of 
Catholicism; and on occasion there is a certain firmness in the voice of the 
Catholic who mentions that immigration from Europe may help to speed 
the day when his Church is predominant in this country so newly a 
nation. 

Canadians are self-conscious on this point—the youth of their country. 
‘““We don’t have the poise of you Britons,” they say. ‘‘ We have no 
national theatre.... There’s no Covent Garden over here.... Our art 
is still in the melting pot—go to the gallery in Ottawa and you'll see what I 
mean...” andsoon. Hardly a day passes but this question of the newness 
of Canada is mentioned, even if only in casual comment. Particularly 
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was it emphasised by an incident at Lake Louise in Banff National Park. 
Several of us were standing on the terrace of the palatial hotel overlooking 
the deep-blue of the lake. There was coming and going of men and women 
who could afford {7 a night each. To the gates behind us snaked a 
succession of resplendent cars and comfortable buses. The road to this 
beauty spot deep in the Rockies was smoothly perfect. Through the green 
valley where the road met the North American highway network ran the 
third-of-a-mile-long trains of one of the world’s greatest railway systems— 
that of Canadian Pacific, parent body of Canadian Pacific Airways which 
brings Europe within 16 hours flying time of Vancouver and 47 hours of 
Australia. Lake Louise is, in fact, a kernel of our civilisation—linked to the 
world by air, mail, road. Then someone told the story of its discovery. 
“ The first white man to see it was Tom Wilson. The Indians told him 
the lake was called the Lake of the Little Fishes—the water is 42°F., 
too cold for a fish to reach full size; and the mountain was The Mountain 
of the Beautiful Picture. That was around 80 years ago. In fact Tom 
Wilson’s daughter is still a comparatively young woman only just retired 
as postmistress of the mail office near the station.” It came as a shock that 
this great country, with its huge industrial wealth, was so young that the 
daughter of the man who discovered this beauty spot of the Banff National 
Park was still a comparatively young woman. But then huge areas of 
Canada’s Yukon Territory and her North-West Territories, the latter 
almost a quarter the area of the United States, have still to be fully ex- 
plored. And again: British Columbia will not celebrate its centenary 
as a Province of Canada until 1958, and much of its “ northlands ” are 
yet to be adequately mapped! 

The urgency of youth runs through the everyday life of Canada. It is 
a-tremble with endeavour and the thrill of building something, of creating 
something—create a nation. Haste! Build new railways—3z60 miles 
across little explored “ barrens,” to huge iron ore deposits in Northern 
Labrador; new roads—a whole network into the ore deposits of sub- 
Arctic Yukon; establish new mining settlements—in territory so remote 
that it can be reached only by air lift, starting with light planes carrying 
picks, shovels and dynamite and a handful of men to cut an airstrip for 
larger planes and then still larger airfreighters; harness the rivers—even 
reverse the headwaters of a 2,000-mile river (the Yukon) that pours across 
Alaska into frozen waters opposite Siberia so that they flow into the North 
Pacific, in the process providing power for what will be the largest 
“smelter city ” of its sort anywhere, this in territory that was still inade- 
quately explored only ten years ago. Here indeed is an atmosphere of 
urgency likely to appeal to the emigrant-minded in old Europe, and one 
which I would be glad for my own daughters to answer. 

But through Canada’s young jubilancerunsa solid foundation of reliability. 
The Canadian can be almost more than noisy when rye whiskey flows. 
On the other hand his mind is fundamentally orderly. He will gladly 
shoot raging rapids in the name of exploration or industrial advancement 
in “ the northlands.” But he and his wife stand patiently at neatly painted 
street crossings for the sign DON’T WALK to change to WALK. His 
standard of living is generally much higher than ours in Britain, and he 
likes the good things in life; at the same time his home life is “ very 
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British ” or Catholic in its solidity; and politically his reliability is rock- 
like. He sees his country, possessing, as it does, something of the New 
World and the traditions of the Old, as a link between the Commonwealth 
and the United States. And constantly in his mind is the need to keep the 
United States in her place, to resist being “‘ taken over” by Wall Street 
and/or Washington. Something like 60 per cent of the population in 
some areas is of Scots origin. The preponderance of Scottish blood must 
be noticeable even to a casual observer, if only because of the tartans in the 
shop windows, because the adhesive tape you buy is labelled SCOTCH 
STICKER, and because Scottish names constantly crop up and constantly 
you are told, “Say! My father (or grandfather, or mother, or something) 
came from Glasgow or Aberdeen or the Hebrides or somewhere north of 
the Border.” And the Canadians are showing Scots canniness in the field 
of international politics. 

““Why”’ a senior government official asked me, “Do you think we renamed 
the Canadian Arctic Archipelago the Queen Elizabeth Islands? And why 
do you think we took the Duke of Edinburgh to our Arctic Territories, or 
tell the United States that the defence lines they’re building in Arctic 
Canada will come under CANADIAN Jurisdiction? Why?—to rub in the 
point that this is CANADA—a nation, part of the Commonwealth if you 
like but certainly not an appendage of the United States.” The Canadian 
Ministers of External Affairs (Mr. Lester Pearson) and of Commerce 
(Mr. C. D. Howe) have made it clear in public speeches that Canadians 
“are not unhappy that they’re different to Americans” and that their 
“rights and responsibilities as a nation must be preserved.” ‘There is 
also concern at the vast sums American industry is investing in Canada, 
concern in case the U.S. dollar should get too firm a hold on Canada. 
Often one is asked, “‘ Why don’t you British invest more heavily in our 
new industries—mines, oil fields, forestry and so on?” ‘The Canadians 
understand the Americans better than we do, and understand us better 
than the Americans do. Perhaps in some ways they lean towards the 
U.S.A. rather than the U.K. Nevertheless, they say they want British 
capital to balance American dollars, and also of course many still 
regard Britain as “the old country” and want to fortify the bonds 
between us. 

One might wonder if, in time, immigration from Continental Europe 
may see Canada swing away from the British towards the American way of 
thought. We may answer this with a popular Canadian phrase, ‘“‘ Could 
be’ (with the emphasis on the be, if we could speak it like a Canadian). 
But Canada’s traditions are deep-rooted—the traditions of Catholic 
France and Protestant Britain merged into a ‘ Canadian way of thought.’ 
To mix with the Canadians in their homeland is to get the feeling that the 
surge of nationalism throughout Canada, the pride, the awareness of a 
great future, will produce a nation that is essentially Canadian given to 
independence of thought. Yet it could all end so differently. For there is 
weakness in the schism between the two Canadas—the French speaking 


and the English-speaking. 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


Il. ENGLAND IN THE ’EIGHTIES 

OR the next three years after leaving Eton in 1888, I attended the 
FB cenera Literature Department of King’s College in the Strand. 

The Centenary History by my Cambridge friend Professor Hearnshaw 
published in 1929 describes the fortunes of this Church of England 
riposte to the undenominational University College in Gower Street. 
The Anglican atmosphere penetrated every corner, and the Principal had 
always been an ecclesiastic of high standing. Dr. Wace, later Dean of 
Canterbury, was not only a prominent theologian but had been on the 
staff of the Times in the spacious days of Delane. ‘The College could not 
compare in numbers or distinction with its rival, but both staff and 
students had contributed their quota to the roll of fame. Its greatest 
ornament was Lord Lister, who first applied his antiseptic methods in 
King’s College Hospital, at that time only a couple of hundred yards away. 
Confessional limitations impeded the growth of the College till, at the turn 
of the century, they yielded to the bracing principle of the open door, and 
membership of the new London University, the Theological Department 
living on as a confessional enclave. 

When I entered King’s in 1888 it was a quiet little place. ‘Teachers 
and students alike, we were all members of the established Church. 
The lecture-rooms and spacious corridors, now crowded with youths 
and maidens, were half empty. The boys of King’s College School 
before its removal to Wimbledon were packed away in the basement, 
and we had no contact with them. The College remained what it had 
been since its foundation, an Anglican fortress in the eyes of its friends, 
an Anglican backwater in the eyes of its critics, but after the provincialism 
of Eton it appeared to me deliciously up to date. I found myself promoted 
from an antediluvian curriculum to a place where the classics were fully 
honoured but where modern subjects also received their due. The classes 
were small, and the Professors gave us an amount of individual attention 
unknown in Public Schools. Though I was the youngest member of the 
General Literature Department, I felt that I had escaped from the fetters 
of school life into a wider world. Lessons were a delight, and the 
Saturday holiday kept us from getting stale. ‘The Theological Department 
occupied the pride of place. We had Chapel every morning, and our 
curriculum included an amount of theological instruction rare even in 
those far-off days; but of this I had no cause to complain, for our teachers 
knew how to arouse and maintain our interest. 

The College was dominated by the formidable personality of the 
Principal. ‘The countenance of Dr. Wace was hard and dry, our inter- 
course wholly official, but he inspired deep respect. We knew him to be 
a leading Hebrew scholar and one of the pillars of the Church. His 
famous controversy with Huxley in successive numbers of the Nineteenth 
Century took place during my time at King’s, and we gazed at him with 
awe as he marched slowly along the corridor in cap and gown. I was 
too immature to read the articles with a critical eye, but I felt the power and 
skill of both the gladiators as their swords crossed. Wace was an 
Evangelical to whom Modernism was anathema, yet I never heard any- 
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thing in a lecture-room more impressive than his discourses on the Old 
Testament. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, which I won as a prize for 
Divinity, recalls the harsh strong voice of the Principal dilating on the 
Prophets. The New Testament we studied in Greek under the guidance 
of the Vice-Principal, later a Canon of Durham, from whom I first learned 
of what used to be called the Higher Criticism. In belabouring Baur and 
the Tiibingen School he unwittingly taught us that there was more than 
one approach to the problems of inspiration, miracles and the Canon. 
More challenging than the Fundamentalism of our theological in- 
structors were the lectures of Dr. Momerie on Philosophy. His carefully 
prepared utterances were remarkable for point and pungency. So greatly 
did he interest me that I read his books and occasionally attended his 
sermons on Sunday morning at the Foundling Hospital, of which he was 
Chaplain. No discourses could have been more unsuited to the poor little 
mites sitting in their charity uniform in serried rows in the grim old chapel, 
no longer existing, where Handel had played the organ. Brought up in 
the narrow circle of a Nonconformist Minister, Momerie soon threw 
dogma to the winds, and distinguished himself in philosophy at Edinburgh 
and Cambridge. Despite his sceptical views he was ordained and appointed 
to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics at King’s. For such a man to 
enter the Ministry and to accept a post in an Anglican institution was 
hardly playing the game, for he made no attempt to bridle his tongue. 
The College authorities had no wish for a second Maurice campaign; 
but the publication of a volume entitled Jnspiration and other Sermons in 
1889 brought matters to a head. Among the members of the Council was 
Gladstone, who, despite his impeccable orthodoxy, pleaded for com- 
promise. The knot was untied by the transfer of his Chair from the 
Department of Theology to that of General Literature, involving the 
exchange of a large audience of candidates for the Ministry for a small 
gathering of youths destined for secular professions. I owe the awakening 
of my life-long interest in philosophy to these lectures. A year later he 
roundly described the dogmas of orthodox Christianity as nonsense and 
thereby drew the halter round his neck. Unlike the saintly Maurice, 
who had been dismissed half a century earlier for rejecting the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, Momerie’s departure caused no tears to flow. 
Though our theological instructors were borrowed from the Theological 
Department, we could boast stars of our own. The brightest luminary 
was Sir John Laughton, the veteran Professor of Modern History, who 
had succeeded Gardiner in 1885. He was our chief British authority on 
sea power and founder of the Navy Records Society. His lectures were 
uninspiring, for he conceived of history as a record of events rather than 
an interpretation of the many-sided life of humanity. I should doubtless 
have chosen history as my life-work in any case, but his encouragement 
came at a formative time. He lived long enough to witness the emergence 
of Admiral Mahan in the United States and the growth of a vigorous 
school of British naval historians with himself and Julian Corbett at their 
head. When his books are forgotten, the hundreds of naval articles 
which he wrote for the Dictionary of National Biography will keep his 
name alive. To King’s I trace the beginnings of my intellectual life. 
There was a University atmosphere long before I reached University age. 
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Greek, Latin and mathematics retained their honoured place, but history, 
English and French literature, philosophy and theology, were taught by 
scholars who communicated their own enthusiasm to their pupils. 

Literature beckoned almost as persuasively as history. I had begun 
my initiation, like most schoolboys of that remote age, not with British 
authors but with Greeks and Romans, and I am eternally grateful for 
being nourished on the classics. Homer, in particular, is untranslateable, 
and I never grudged a moment spent in looking up words in the dictionary. 
The best plan, I have found, when learning a language is to begin with 
a masterpiece which creates the enthusiasm needed to overcome the 
initial difficulties. Many a schoolboy has stuck fast in second-rate writers 
like Xonophon, Ovid or Nepos, and has asked himself if it is really worth 
while to work so hard for so little reward. Let him start in Greek with 
the death of Hector, the Periclean Oration and the Sicilian expedition, 
the apologia of Socrates and the closing scene of the Phaedo; in Latin with 
the Aeneid and the Odes of Horace, Livy’s story of Hannibal’s invasion of 
Italy and the grim picture of Tiberius in the Annals of Tacitus. In an 
industrial and scientific age compulsory Greek was bound to disappear, 
but I hold that Latin and French should be thoroughly learned in our 
public schools. 

During my three years at King’s I discovered the glories of English 
literature from Chaucer onwards. Scott I never fully enjoyed till I left 
the University and could realise the splendour and scholarship of his 
finest scenes. It was lucky for me that the little volumes of Cassell’s 
National Library, costing fourpence halfpenny apiece, were beginning to 
make their weekly appearance at the moment I was ready for them, well 
printed, tastefully bound, each of them furnished with an Introduction 
by Professor Henry Morley. It was in this pocket series that I studied 
Shakespeare, the essays of Bacon, Addison and Macaulay, the shorter 
poems of Milton, Pope’s Essay on Man, Burke On the Present Discontents, 
and many another pearl of great price. It was a feast in which course 
followed course without a break for four years. My library began with 
these little volumes and with the English Men of Letters, the delightful 
series edited by John Morley. Dumas I had enjoyed in my schooldays, 
and now I fell in love with Moliére and Victor Hugo. Les Misérables 1 
thought must surely be the greatest novel in the world till I read War and 
Peace. 

My early historical studies fostered an uncritical admiration of men of 
action, and I paid my tribute to the greatest of them in papers read to the 
Essay Society at King’s. Creasy’s Decisive Battles and Lockhart’s 
Napoleon, which I had brought home as prizes in my schooldays, were 
read and re-read before turning to later authorities; and I conceived a 
boyish enthusiasm for Julius Caesar from Froude’s spirited biography and 
the closing volume of Mommsen’s History of Rome, which with its 
Venetian colouring carried me off my feet. The fever was over before I 
was out of my teens, but it raged fiercely while it lasted. I loved 
Plutarch’s Lives, and my apprenticeship to Carlyle began with Heroes 
and Hero Worship, a book for the young and only for the young. I may 
add in self-defence that I did not confine my homage to the conquerors, 
for Motley’s glowing record of the life and death of William the Silent 
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haunted my imagination. Concerts were no less keenly enjoyed, among 
them Henschel’s spirited rendering of the ballads of Schubert, Schumann 
and Loewe at the recitals given by himself and his first wife. My memories 
of the old St. James’ Hall include Joachim and Piatti, Sarasate and Ysaye, 
Paderewski and Pachmann. Lohengrin was my first opera, a happy choice, 
and I advanced with growing eagerness to Tannhiauser, Tristan and the 
Meistersinger. Among the star performers at Covent Garden the brothers 
de Reszke stand out in my memory. 

My first taste of the theatre was the exquisite performance by Irving 
and Ellen Terry of Olivia at the Lyceum, which brought tears to many 
eyes. For the next decade I applauded that incomparable pair in almost 
every piece. His mannerisms were rather a trial, and he was not equally 
successful in all his parts. As Hamlet he could not compare in intellec- 
tuality with Forbes Robertson, and the senility of his King Lear was 
overdone. In The Bells, his first success, in Tennyson’s Becket, as 
Shylock and as the Master of Ravensworth in The Bride of Lammermoor, 
to name only a few of his famous roles, he was magnificent. Ellen Terry 
was at her best in such parts as Portia and Beatrice: never have I seen such 
rippling grace on the stage in England or elsewhere. ‘Tragedy was 
beyond her, and it was a mistake to attempt Lady Macbeth. ‘The fame 
of Ibsen was just beginning to reach London, and time was needed to 
discover his merits. I remember performances of Hedda Gabler and 
The Doll’s House when the audience was small and cold. Ghosts we were 
forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain to see till many years later. 

I had no party colour till I settled down in Cambridge when I realised 
that my sympathies were in the Liberal camp. My father, like most 
business men, had followed Gladstone till he began to advocate Home 
Rule. Henceforth my parents, my relatives and our visitors were either 
Conservatives or Liberal Unionists, the latter soon to become indis- 
tinguishable from the former. After the defection of Bright, Chamberlain 
and the Whigs the Liberal party had to be rebuilt on more radical lines, 
a process gravely retarded by agrarian outrages and boycotting in Ireland 
and by the squalid divorce proceedings of Parnell. For the last time in 
English history the sovereign took sides in a political controversy when 
Queen Victoria made no attempt to conceal her political and personal 
dislike of the Grand Old Man. I have lived through three periods of 
almost pathological party strife—the opening phase of the Home Rule 
struggle, the polemics of the South African War, and the Lloyd George 
budget of 1909, in all of which social relations were strained. In the 
field of foreign affairs the death of Gordon, which stirred England to tears, 
the shoddy Boulanger intermezzo, and the fall of Bismarck stand out 
among my youthful memories. We thought of Germany, Austria and 
Italy as friends, France and Russia as ancient rivals and potential foes. 
The United States, anchored in its traditional isolationism, seemed too 
far away to count for much in the life of the Old World. I was nurtured 
on the Times and Punch, then as now regarded as national institutions: 
no evening or Sunday paper ever entered the house. 

In the latter part of my time at King’s I began in a boyish way to think 
about life. Tolstoi’s trilogy, My Religion, My Confession, and What to do, 
stirred me more than anything except Sartor Resartus. Edwin Arnold’s 
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Light of Asia introduced me to Buddhism, and a Theosophical friend 
took me to the headquarters of the Society in Hampstead where I heard 
Annie Besant lecture for the first time. I read Renan’s Vie de Fésus, the 
weakest as well as the most famous of his books, and Strauss’s Life of 
Christ; but neither the sentimentalism of the one nor the chilly rationalism 
of the other brought satisfaction. I preferred the deeper notes of Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo and the essays and poems of Matthew Arnold. Regular 
church-going and family prayers were still the rule in families like mine, 
but under the impact of Darwinism and the study of comparative religion 
the dogmatic crust was beginning to crack. I sometimes attended a 
church in Marylebone where Haweis, best known for his delightful 
writings on music and musicians, discoursed on subjects of the day. 
Though now almost forgotten he was for many years a leading figure in 
the Broad Church world, and his lecture-sermons on new books and 
thinkers attracted the same sort of undenominational congregation as 
that which later flocked to hear Dr. Campbell at the City Temple. My 
horizon was widening, and in my eighteenth year I was ready for a new 
flight. My three years at King’s had been a period of untroubled 
happiness, and I think of the College, which was later good enough to 
make me a Honorary Fellow, with affectionate gratitude. 


To be continued. 
G. P. Goocn. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Tes recent establishment of the Federation of the two Rhodesias 


and Nyasaland has led to a vast development in the resources of 

the countries concerned, with corresponding openings for immi- 
grants with special knowledge and skill. Such men are always in demand 
and assured of well paid employment. Rhodesia House in the Strand is 
beset with enquiries from prospective emigrants for whom special 
arrangements are being made by the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 
One of the principal difficulties for the immigrant is the question of 
accommodation and this is fully recognised by the Government. With 
a view to overcoming the housing shortage, the Government have in- 
stituted the National Industrial Council of the Building Industry of 
Southern Rhodesia which is embarking on an extensive building programme 
at Salisbury and Bulawayo. Bungalow-type houses are being built for 
immigrants at a cost of between £3,000 and £5,000 according to accom- 
modation. A proportion of the purchase price will be paid at the time 
of purchase and the balance in monthly instalments. A Nomination 
Scheme for immigrants is to be introduced by the Federal Government 
under which it will be a recommendation in favour of United Kingdom 
applicants for residence permits who are nominated by friends or relatives 
in the Federation, provided that employment is arranged or that their 
occupation is of a type that is in demand. New Rhodesian Clubs are to 
be established at Salisbury and Bulawayo to cater for 1,000 immigrants 
every six months and to provide a liaison with industry, commerce and 
the Government Departments which will assist in providing every 
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opportunity for early employment and suitable housing. This idea has 
been inspired by the concern of the Southern Rhodesian Government at 
the high percentage of immigrants who had failed to settle down because, 
it is thought, of lack of adequate reception facilities. Last March the 
Ministry of Home Affairs sent out circulars to cultural and patriotic 
organizations asking whether they would be prepared to assist in making 
new arrivals welcome in the country. A welcome by the “old hands” 
will go a long way towards happy and contented settlement. 

Southern Rhodesia offers a varied scope for those who have the 
necessary qualifications. New schemes for development are in hand, 
notably the Kafué and Kariba Gorge dams which will provide cheap 
electricity for mines, railways, factories and farms. Road and railway 
extensions are already in hand which demand technicians. New housing 
schemes demand skilled house builders and electricians. New factories 
in Bulawayo offer openings for those skilled in factory working. Farming 
is still the principal industry in Southern Rhodesia and offers good 
openings for new farmers. They should gain experience on English 
farms before emigrating and then arrange to stay on a Rhodesian farm to 
learn local conditions. They receive free board and lodging and a small 
monthly wage. New settlers are not recommended to take up unbroken 
land. In the meantime they look round for a suitable partnership on an 
established farm. Most farms have dairy herds as well as beef cattle and 
grow mealies (Indian corn) for their boys, ground nuts, cereals and 
tobacco the most paying crop of the country. Sheep are not as a rule 
kept as thorns tear off the wool. Several large farmers in England have 
migrated to Southern Rhodesia with their entire stock in order to escape 
taxation in this country. Farm produce can be disposed of with the 
Farmers Co-operation Society where it is sold at market prices and the 
results credited to the farmer’s account. 

The Rhodesian Institute formed at Salisbury aims to promote 
European immigration at the rate of ten per cent of the population of the 
Federation in each year. Its object is a European population of three 
millions by 1980. ‘The Institute will consider the needs of the white 
population such as housing, town-planning, water supply, native policy, 
and other cognate points that may arise. ‘This increase in the population 
will in the natural course of events create a proportionate increase in the 
demand for commodity goods which should be of great advantage for 
British exporters. The recently announced ten per cent increase in 
freight charges will it is expected have an adverse effect on trade, 
especially the tea trade with Nyasaland, and protests have been lodged 
with the Government. ‘The Government of Canada have recently opened 
an office of the Trade Commissioner in the Federation for trade between 
the two countries. Canada will take chrome, asbestos and copper in 
exchange for lumber, wheat, machinery and motor-car parts. She has 
naturally the advantage of Imperial Preference. 

Serious competition which British exporters will have to face will ensue 
from home manufacturers of goods hitherto imported from this country 
as well as from foreign concerns, notably France, Germany and Japan. 
The Federal Secretary for Commerce and Industry stated in March 1955 
that the Federation was vitally concerned with expanding its foreign 
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trade; and with this end in view he had visited France and Germany 
during the G.A.T.T. Conference at Geneva where he had discussions 
on the openings for expanding the Federation’s trade. Goodwill Missions 
from these countries have visited Southern Rhodesia, and fierce competition 
with British exporters is to be expected. Competition may be offset to 
some extent by the system of Imperial Preference which, however, is 
seriously handicapped by the G.A.T.T. and the Congo Basin Treaties, 
which latter apply to some parts of Northern Rhodesia. Grey cloth 
from Japan, recently admitted to G.A.T.T., is sold at prices with which 
British manufacturers cannot compete, for Japanese factory workers 
work 48 hours per week at wages generally 25 per cent lower than British 
workers. Owing to dollar restrictions American imports are banned 
except where they cannot be obtained from England, but this restriction 
cannot last indefinitely. American goods are cheaper and—even more 
important—are delivered without delay at the time and price specified in 
the contract, which cannot be said for British imports. Inexhaustable 
supplies of coal and iron are obtained locally which tends to reduce 
prices of local products. 

Native labour is claimant for recognition, and the need for improvement 
in working conditions for native workers is fully recognised by employers 
who provide adequate accommodation for their men and their families. 
Semi-skilled workers receive from {5 to {10 per month and in exceptional 
cases up to {25 or £35 depending on the nature of their work. The mere 
acquisition of money does not appear to affect the native worker’s 
incentive to work. He prefers leisure. There are many openings for 
Africans such as butchers, carpenters, etc., and many employ workers. 
Most of the transport concerns are owned by Africans. Health services 
are being improved with hospitals and clinics. Education of the Africans 
is taken in hand, and there are several hundred schools for primary and 
secondary education. A University for all races and colours is under 
construction at Salisbury. The advance in education will naturally 
increase demand for commodity articles of good quality. ‘The old days 
of “‘Kafir truck” have gone for ever, and the African buys the best he can 
get. It is too often the shiftless character of the African that militates 
against his advancement for he is disinclined to work hard or to take 
interest in his work. He will often leave his employment for several 
months and then return, by which time he has forgotten all he learnt and 
has to start all over again probably on entirely new machines. While it is 
recognised that every effort must be made to assist the African to advance, 
it is worse than useless to hasten the matter beyond his capacity to 
assimilate what is being done for him. He can be shown what to do, 
but improvement must come from within and from his own efforts. 
There are, however, many Africans who embrace education which leads to 
better farming and employment, and many own shops and have an income 
of £1,000 a year. It is hoped that the University will turn out highly 
skilled Africans who will play an important role in the development of 
their own people in the Reserves, such as farming, health services and 
education. The Government Agriculture Department has taken the 
matter of farming in hand and farmers are taught to make the best of 
their land. At a Press Conference in Salisbury last February a scheme to 
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build 6,000 houses for Africans was outlined, each house to cost £300. 
The lease would be for 99 years, negotiable only between Africans. It is 
considered that this scheme will encourage workers to remain at their 
jobs and thus become more efficient. 


ATTRACTIONS FOR VISITORS 


Southern Rhodesia offers great attractions for visitors, archaeologists, 
ethnologists and naturalists. The Victoria Falls in their grandeur and 
sheer four hundred feet drop, the ruins of Zimbabwe which still guard 
their secret, the settlement at Iny-anga and the game reserve at Wanki 
all contribute to the delight of the visitor and invite research. The 
origin of the unknown people who lived there before the dawn of history 
still baffles the expert. The climate is delightful, never too hot or too cold, 
and health conditions may be regarded as ideal. To the West rise the 
rocky ranges of the Matopos where Cecil Rhodes is buried. Rhodesia is 
the country of the future and with her rapid development under Federation 
will before long become one of the most important exporting countries in 
the British Empire. H. E, CRocKER. 


IDEOLOGICAL JOURNEY 
- WW: will reject no method however novel that holds out any hope, 


however faint, for a just and lasting peace.”” So spake General 

Eisenhower at San Francisco on the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations. He added these words of Abraham Lincoln: “ As our 
case is new so must we think anew and act anew.”” Many men of goodwill 
have recognised these as brave words but some have gone further and put 
them into action. An international company of men and women have 
recently returned from a remarkable journey. Its results may prove to be 
foundation stones of a new era based on an ideology strong enough to 
unite the nations of the free world, and therefore significant enough to 
impact the philosophy of countries who take their lead from Moscow. 
Of whom did this mission consist? Mr. Claudius Petit, a Member of the 
French Parliament and Minister of Labour in the Mendés-France 
Administration ; the Tolon Na, a devout Moslem, Member of the Legislat- 
ive Assembly of the Gold Coast and leader of one and a half million of his 
people; the Reverend George West, lately Anglican Bishop in Rangoon; 
a German miner from the Ruhr, formerly a Communist of twenty-six 
years standing; Mr. Kraft, one time Foreign Minister of Denmark and 
Chairman of N.A.T.O.; a Frenchman, the head of the European Jute 
Industry; an official of the C.1.0. Union of America; General Masmoudi, 
Minister of State in the Tunisian Government; Mr. John McGovern, 
Labour Member for Shettleston; an Italian chemical worker, a former 
Communist; and an English reader in History at the Greenwich Naval 
College. These were but some of the members, varied in race, varied in 
creed, varied in politics, in age, in education but deeply united in the purpose 
of this mission. Where did they go? Washington, Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Osaka, Taipeh, Manila, Bangkok, Rangoon, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, 
New Delhi, Karachi, Teheran, Baghdad, Cairo, Nairobi, Alexandria and 
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Istanbul. To each of these places they were invited by the rulers or leaders 
of government. 

What was their purpose? To demonstrate a uniting ideology which they 
believe holds the secret the world is groping for today. They are convinced 
that this secret can be discovered by means simpler but deeper, more 
available to everyone but demanding more than the means through which 

“it is so often sought, such as a common culture, a common creed or 
common economic conditions. We have seen the principle of contact 
increasingly demonstrated recently, whereas the need is for fusion. 
Contact alone can so easily offer little but a wider field for friction, when 
the novelty has worn off. Fusion is born of the spirit. It can only come 
from a change of character. It is never born from a change of conduct 
alone. Such a philosophy is based on the simple truths which prophet, 
priest and saint have proclaimed for millenia. The aim of the men and 
women on this Mission was to bridge the gap between what they professed 
and what they actually lived. Thus they were a demonstration, but they 
also expressed an invitation. Wherever they went they invited Orient and 
Occident, people and leaders, youth and age to fight together as a united 
force against the flood of materialism in whatever guise it showed itself— 
in East or West, people or leaders, Left or Right, age or youth—each 
beginning with themselves. Obviously this cannot be accomplished by 
signing a charter, holding a membership card or paying a subscription. 
It can but be done by change. A change in values, in orientation, in 
motives, in the very reasons for living. 

All who view contemporary history and ponder on the trends therein 
which motivate men’s hearts and wills, must realise that ideologies wield 
the force they do because, in one way or another, for better or for worse, 
they satisfy deep needs in the human nature of today. If half the world is 
influenced by an ideology that the other half believes to be false, telling 
them so will have as much effect as attempting to redirect a strong river 
by running up and down the bank shouting at it. And ideologically the 
performance looks as silly. However, to think out and live out an alterna- 
tive ideology of universal application, on an unwavering moral basis, which 
derives its strength from a Power greater than that of human brain or 
brawn—this is the equivalent of digging an alternative river bed branching 
from the very source of the waters. Then the scene is set for effective 
action. The purpose of this Mission was to show that the alternative is 
there, that it satisfies the needs of body, mind and soul and that the 
culmination of its course is triumph, not disaster. 

What were the vehicles through which they sought to show this? 
Primarily a musical play called The Vanishing Island, by the English author 
Peter Howard. Vincent Evans, the journalist who travelled with the 
Mission wrote this of it: “‘ The Vanishing Island cuts deeply into the hearts 
of men. The whole conception of the play can only have come from God. 
The first act makes brittle comedy of the ‘ know-how’ that a self-satisfied, 
cocktail-clouded West has offered to the East in the place of a more 
expensive, self-sacrificing ideology. The second act depicts a regimented, 
disciplined nation which seeks by force and organised hate to impose its 
relentless will. The nation of self-indulgence falls apart like a slice of 
soft butter under a sharp knife. Hate has conquered greed and replaced it 
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with a new greed. In the third act self-indulgence and hate—rival creeds 
of modern materialism—have done their destructive work. But out of the 
ashes a new spirit has risen—the spirit of a new man who has conquered 
self and made restitution for the past, the spirit of a nation which has stuck 
a pin in the inflated balloon of race superiority and faced its greed. The 
fruit of the spirit is a victory over both hate and greed.” After the curtain 
fell and the rounds of applause had died down men and women of the 
Mission and the cast would come on to the stage and speak briefly from 
their own experience of the answer portrayed in the play and its application 
personally, nationally and internationally. For hours after, the audience 
would stay in deep conversation with them. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to tell of the reception they had 
at all points of the journey, but it may be of interest to outline some of 
the happenings during the Middle Eastern part of the tour. In Teheran, 
three of the five performances of The Vanishing Island took place in the 
Palace grounds, by the personal instructions of His Imperial Majesty, who, 
with his Queen, mixed with the crowds and watched the performance. 
Factory workers, shopkeepers, students, generals of the Army, members of 
the Diplomatic Corps and Members of Parliament sat together on rugs 
spread in front of the stage. One of the most revered and respected reli- 
gious teachers in the country, speaking of the Mission, said, “ Moral 
Re-Armament is the essence of the teachings of all the prophets. Referring 
to the visit which he said was emphasising a moral quality of life, he stated, 
“* I feel like a fish that has been out of water is and now back swimming.” 
The minister of Education voiced his conviction that Moral Re-Armament 
had a vital role to play in giving to the youth of Iran “ an ethical ideology 
which is the only answer to materialistic ideas and propaganda.” The 
head of the trade union in one of Teheran’s largest factories was given a 
great ovation by the workers and other representatives of the factory when 
he shook hands with the managing director. The event took place at a 
luncheon given for members of the Mission and attended by the Minister 
of Labour, and the heads of the Iranian Trade Union Congress. He spoke 
enthusiastically of The Vanishing Island. “ It made a deep impression, 
because you knew the cast were living what they talked about. You can get 
the philosophy anywhere, but putting it to work is the thing that counts ” 
he said. 

The Prime Minister gave a reception for the members of the Mission at 
which he said, “‘ What you are doing is perhaps the only hope if we are to 
create understanding and prosperity for the peoples of the world. You 
are giving a superior idea to Communism and that is why you will succeed 
in winning the world.” The Ayatullah Haj-Modjtahedi spoke of the events 
on the radio: “‘ It is a matter of great encouragement to us that Dr. Frank 
Buchman, your honoured leader, and all of you have adopted the one sound 
policy capable of building universal understanding and bringing with it 
peace and prosperity to mankind. You come to us with no weapons in 
your hands for cold war or hot, and yet by the grace of God armed in your 
hearts with the most effective of all the munitions of battle.’”” The President 
of the Supreme Court said in the course of a radio speech, “‘ I was so moved 
by what I heard this morning that I must say a few words to draw the 
attention of all my compatriots to the importance of what is going on before 
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us.” In Turkey the Mission was received by the Deputy Prime Minister 
who said after secing the play: “‘ Nations cannot answer an ideology without 
a greater ideology. This needs work, not just thought, and that is what we 
admire in you. Rearming is not enough. In the world today we need 
Moral Re-Armament to complete it. You understand this and the day will 
come when all the world will realise it.” Such varied leaders as the 
General Secretary of the Turkish Federation of Labour and the Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch expressed their backing and appreciation. At the opening 
performance of The Vanishing Island Mr. Kazim Gulek, recently the centre 
of heated political controversy, sat next to Government leaders. Admiral 
Orbay, a much respected Turkish figure, once Ambassador in London, 
said, “‘ the people of Turkey are ready for you. The world needs standards 
of conduct for all nations and all men.” 

‘The Mission went to Baghdad at the invitation of the Foreign Minister 
and on the initiative of Dr. Fadhil Jamali, leader of his country’s delegation 
to the United Nations. Speaking at the Bandung Conference earlier this 
year, Dr. Jamali called upon Moral Re-Armament as the force that could 
unite East and West, and received great applause from representatives of 
the nations present. During the stay of the Mission in Baghdad Dr. 
Jamali gave lunch parties for the members to meet Iraqi leaders. They 
were also received at the Prime Minister’s office and at the offices of the 
Foreign Minister and the Labour Minister. Colonel Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, President of the Revolutionary Council, received the whole 
Mission on their arrival in Cairo. He told them how much he appreciated 
their coming to Egypt and added, “ I hope I may be able to do some good 
in this world.” In an interview with a Cairo paper reporter he said, 
“This ideology could be a solution to save the world from the conflict 
between the so-called West and East. We should all believe in it. It isa 
solution.” Labour members of the Mission were given a great welcome 
by a hundred trade unionists in Cairo. At the close of the meeting speakers 
were inundated with requests for literature and the entire stocks were 
emptied. Ten members of the Mission were warmly received by the 
Minister of Education. He asked for a supply of literature which he pro- 
posed to have translated into Arabic for use in the schools and universities, 
Many leading Egyptians welcomed the Mission among whom was the 
Secretary General of the Arab League who gave a reception to all the 
members where they met officials from every department of the Arab 
League and members of the Diplomatic Corps. Their host, in welcoming 
the Mission on behalf of the Arab League, paid tribute to what had been 
accomplished in their journey of the last two months. Replying on behalf 
of the Mission, the Tolon Na from the Gold Coast referred to his own 
participation with the Mission and to his Pilgrimage to Mecca from which 
he had just returned. 

The need for a legal adjustment in Islam to the world of today has long 
been acknowledged by her own scholars and leaders, so that she can come 
to grips with the age, as the uniting and spiritual force she is meant to be. 
Reformation has been in the air since the turn of the century and before. 
Laws have been modified and ancient customs changed. Some bold 
forward steps have been taken. But unless reformation results in renais- 
sance the very reforms tend to harden into a barren frame-work of words. 
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Reformation, necessary as it is, can be the product of the human mind re- 
casting regulations. But real renaissance comes from the Power of the 
Almighty re-shaping lives. Is it not possible that the ideology of Moral 
Re-Armament, so vividly brought to the eyes and ears of Islam through 
this Mission, may be sowing the seeds of such a renaissance? It is possible 
that Islam will not only have a fresh flowering but may produce a new kind 
of flower. But it is as well to realise that there are other gardeners who 
tend her too, gardeners who are well versed in the twisting of spiritual 
terms to gain material ends, and in the employment of warped truth as a 
vehicle for domination. These gardeners do not care what shape the 
flower is, so long as it is the right colour. 

One interesting feature of this ideological Mission was the number of 
representatives from the U.S.S.R. and allied countries who heard the 
message through the play and through talking to members of the Mission. 
In one town a Russian Diplomat went straight to the point; “ Is this a 
world revolution?” he asked. ‘“ Yes,” was the answer. ‘“‘ Against whom?”’ 
“Each man is against no one but himself.” Pause. ‘ The capitalists 
must change,” he said. ‘We do change them.” ‘To Socialism?” 
was the next question; to which the answer was, ‘“‘ When a capitalist 
changes his motives change.” Another pause. ‘‘ Well then,” said the 
Russian, “‘ it is either your way to build a new world, or it is our way.” 
What could show more clearly both the futility of ideological neutrality 
or the hopelessness of an ideological vacuum? Sometimes there is a differ- 
ent reaction. It so happened, that in a certain Asian town, a Communist 
photographic display was held in the same building and at the same time 
as a display of Moral Re-Armament photographs. A Russian official 
wandered from his exhibition to the other one. He viewed it thoughtfully. 
Then, turning to the man in charge he asked, ‘‘ How do you get rid of 
selfishness?’ It is interesting to note from where the opposition came 
during this journey. That it should come from the hard core of the extreme 
Left is understandable, but it came too from the Right, from well-meaning 
and respectable quarters. When democracy admits failure to live up to its 
faith, and the West, with a new found humility, is ready to face its faults 
and change, does this really drive the wavering millions into the arms of the 
Kremlin? Here are the words of the Ceylon Minister to Burma, “‘ I have 
looked down on the West with contempt. I thought the West with the 
hydrogen bomb was drawing us all to destruction. Last night, when | 
saw The Vanishing Island and saw the Americans, South Africans, and all 
nations on the stage, particularly the Americans, all my prejudices vanished 
and my bitterness for the West went with it too.” If the charge is that 
Moral Re-Armament turns thé world upside down, others have heard that 
charge before. Mary Row att. 


SPANISH LITERATURE TODAY 


FEW years ago, the Spanish philosopher Eugenio D’Ors said of 
the contemporary Spanish writer that his “journeys into story 
and legend are not adventures but rather missions.” Thus the 
Spanish novelist of today, like his predecessor of the 1gth century, has 
found that he is destined to interpret in his works the toils and tribulations 
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of his native land and the never-ending violence and contrast which 
constantly mark its political and national life. To each one there has 
come this sense of ‘“‘mission” to put down on paper and for the posterity 
of the future Spain—even if the rest of the world may not be interested— 
his report of the swiftly moving and impelling events in his own land, 
events which affect the life of every single Spaniard of our times; but of 
these writers and their ‘‘missions”’ little has been said in the press and 
literary reviews of Britain and North America for almost a decade. And 
not only because the Spanish writer himself is an interpretative and 
vibrant part of the perplexing Spanish scene, but because of the com- 
pulsion which almost all of his works have on his readers, we are the 
poorer for our literary vacuum on Spanish letters today. Indeed not 
since the physical and mental tumult of the Spanish Civil War divided 
the Spanish nation and sent many Spanish writers into exile, into both 
the English-speaking and Spanish-speaking New World, has there been 
much attempt on our part to keep posted on contemporary Spanish writing. 
It has received less attention in the U.S.A. than has for example the 
writing of the Soviet Union, or Spain’s Latin American sisters, or even 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

Original and creative work from Spain has been considered an im- 
possibility under the reportedly stifling and restrictive regulations of 
Spain’s strongly rightist state. And such existing persuasions to literary 
output in Spain as the Francisco Franco Prize for Literature have been 
viewed abroad as the last vestige of the same type of incentives for literary 
productivity which were created in the 1930’s by Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
cultural chiefs to keep Italian and German writers and playwrights in line. 
The straight-jacketed Spanish writer, poet, dramatist is supposed to 
write and earn a living only at the state’s discretion, never producing an 
independent word or thought indicative of his right asa thinker. More 
than once in our times has a nation’s literary development been hidden from 
us by political antagonisms, ideological clashes and by simple censorship 
which has made our contact with the works of some foreign writers almost 
impossible. With the literature of the U.S.S.R. in particular, our 
experience with it in the last 20 years has been largely one of assessing 
how much independent thought contemporary Soviet writers have been 
able to squeeze into their works in the all-powerful Communist state. 
In another sense, our political relations with Spain during and since the 
war have produced this same type of obscurity in our minds as to whether 
the creative Spanish mind exists or not. Thus we are left with the 
inadequate alternative of ascertaining how much independent writing 
can be produced under Spain’s present regime. The post-war absence 
of Spain from the various United Nations cultural agencies, the absence 
of most of her intellectuals from European literary conferences, and the 
continued exile of many of her writers who fled in 1939 when the Spanish 
Republic collapsed, as well as the virtual disappearance of Spanish books 
from American libraries and book shelves, placed Spanish letters not only 
out of sight but also out of mind. Nor did the exiles abroad, living 
chiefly in France, the United States and Mexico, harbouring their bitter- 
nesses, searching for a new position in the mundi literari of the New World 
and fitting their varied abilities to satisfy the different art forms of an 
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English-speaking community, to say nothing of a different Spanish- 
speaking community, help to give an objective assessment of Spain’s 
contemporary literary strengths and weaknesses. 

Today for the first time in 50 years two leading Spanish novelists 
claimed to be on a par with any of their contemporaries in Europe or in 
the United States, have appeared in English, published by leading 
American book publishers, and have had their works placed on American 
and British book stands. These are Camilo José Cela, author of The Hive 
and José Sudrez Serrano, author of The Final Hours. Cela’s highly 
coloured and wonderfully drawn account of the slums and back streets 
of Madrid, carried by the conversation of approximately 125 minor 
characters who come and go without any apparent awkwardness, has many 
of the marks of a Steinbeck, a Lewis, or a Dreiser. Serrano, following the 
same theme and the same locale, comes up with a book whose attachment 
to stark realism and equally stark fatalism have already won him high 
literary honours in his own land. One critic’s summing up of Cela’s thesis 
applies equally to both men: “How Fate destroys low born misfits who, 
though kind in heart and spirit, never rise above their low background 
and are led away to destruction or death.” 

I think we can say then that, despite their own political upheavals, 
our own lack of observation of present-day Spanish creative writing and 
the constant reminder of the literary critic and purist, Spanish writers 
have never basked adequately in the warm suns of the various literary 
schools of the last century, that the Spanish writer does exist as an 
individual artist of merit and is the bearer of his own unique message to 
his readers. 

There is also little doubt too that the Spanish writer, according to 
those who have read him in the original over the past 20 years, disproves 
two theories which we on this side have held regarding the usurpation of 
his talents for political reasons. The first is that Spanish writers at home 
in Spain do not write the way they want to. The wealth of good novels 
produced since 1939 thoroughly dispel this theory. The second is that 
the émigrés who left between 1936 and 1940 are creating a separate school 
of Spanish writing, called by the historian Américo Castro, who is one of 
them, “‘la generacion de los emigrados.”’ (“the generation of the émigrés”’). 
This is a most dangerous assumption to make. For while the American 
reader will readily admit that the wounds of a national civil war are not 
easily nor quickly healed, as their own will reveal; at the same time, he 
will agree that the rise of a separate school of American writers whose sole 
purpose was to keep alive the bitter memories of 1861-1865 would have 
been tragic. From a literary viewpoint to create a separate school of 
“Spanish writing” as a result of the rending asunder caused by the 1936-39 
Civil War would have been unorthodox and at best artificial. No nation 
can count on the fullest and best from its writers when they insist on 
keeping the pot boiling on behalf of the events of two decades ago. 

The up-and-coming young generation of writers in Spain, men such as 
Benitez Castro, whose books have gone into seven editions and a fine 
movie in Spain, Ignacio Augusti, writer of Spain’s best-seller for the year 
1947, Francisco de Cossio, creator of Damon Runyonesque characters of 
the Basque ports of northern Spain, and the Basque, Juan Antonio de 
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Zunzunegui, who wrote a Spanish version of the ““Lost Weekend” theme, 
are all in their early 30’s and 40’s. They write of Spain of today, of her 
problems of today, of a nation as sorely in need of guidance from her own 
men of ideas as are the rest of the nations of Europe. Not one of them, 
including the cynical Cela and the embittered Serrano, can be said to be 
tainted with the frankly propagandist brush of the host of young Spanish 
Intellectuals who edited much of the Falange press during the early 1940’s, 
or who were hired by the pro-German elements then in the Spanish 
government to revitalise Spanish dreams of empire and to create an 
imperialistic spirit in Spanish youth and oldsters alike. But the basic 
Catholicity of Spain, which made the Spanish kingdoms fight for seven 
centuries to hold the faith against Islam, can scarcely be fully denied by 
all Spanish writers. Augusti’s Mariona Rebull tells of the wealthy social 
climber whose wife is unfaithful, but can we blame the author if he refuses 
to have her commit adultery? Cela, whose latest novel is merely one in 
his list of best-sellers, was beseiged by letters not only from doctors but 
from priests as well when the main character of his newspaper column and 
later of his book Pabellon de reposo slowly died of tuberculosis; and when 
his serials turned from a fiction story into a brutal clinical account of the 
slow ravages of the disease. The clergy pleaded with him to avoid giving 
those who had the disease—a prevalent one in Spain—a fatalistic outlook 
on life, bordering on thoughts of suicide. This reaction could only 
develop in this way in a predominantly Roman Catholic nation where 
suicide is one of the chief sins. 

Today in Spain, as indeed for the past 40 or 50 years, there has been no 
school of writers. Each produces as he sees fit and may be influenced by 
those foreign literary giants who particularily have interested him. 
During the 1920’s and especially under the rule of General Primo de 
Rivera, strange as it may seem, attempts were made to widen book pub- 
lishing and to increase the Spanish reading audience. Even today a 
book is not an inexpensive item in Spain, and in a country short of the 
hard currency needed to buy presses, proper papers and adequate inks 
from abroad, the paper back cover is still usual even in the best bookstores. 
Under the Republic, 1931-1939, even greater efforts were made to reduce 
illiteracy in Spain. Poets such as the late and great Garcia Lorca shared 
their emotional experiences with the people, and even managed to have 
their plays produced not only on the Madrid stage but in New York and 
London. Arturo Barea, essayist and thinker, Salvador de Madariaga, 
Spain’s greatest living historian (now in London), Ramén Sender (now 
at the University of New Mexico) and Juan Ramén Jimenez, poet, all 
published widely under the Republic. Today as émigrés they write and 
work abroad. In a paradoxical situation, typical only of Spain, Sender’s 
books can be bought in Madrid bookstores, though his name does not 
appear on a recent list of the most prominent Spanish writers published 
by the Madrid government; while Cela, who served against the Republic 
during the Civil War, must publish his newest book in Argentina because 
of opposition to its theme at home. For those who write in the English 
language such as Barea or the late historian Rafael Altamira, their works 
are often no longer considered part of Spanish letters. For those like 
Sender, whose first novel in America in Spanish was an attempt “to 
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defeat the defeat,” a new interpretation born of contact with a different 
culture, remoteness from Spain and her problems has channelled their 
efforts down paths which I feel are no longer distinctly Spanish; or to 
put it more succintly are not “of Spain.” 

Ortega Gasset, one of the great contemporary philosophers of our times, 
has weathered all the regimes and since 1910 has seen his philosophy 
seized upon and rejected by Spanish political essayists and apologists in 
number. Ever suspicious of the masses, not because of their traditional 
political inclinations to the left in Spain, but because of “their unselective 
and anti-cultural standards,’ he sees mankind ruled and divided on the 
basis of “an eminent minority” ahd “mass men.” He sees Spain as a 
part of humanist Europe, soaking in her liberal traditions, and in so doing 
opening many of the Spanish doors of communication to Europe’s great 
thinkers and writers of this century. Ever the believer in the “European 
solution” for Spain’s problems as opposed to Unamuno’s social gospel 
based on the use of traditional Spanish approaches, Ortega y Gasset made 
himself distasteful to the present regime in its earlier days through his 
European outlook and to the Republic through his creed of the intellectual 
holding the reigns of power, and the rejection of culture and higher 
education for the masses. But his greatness still lies to a large degree in 
his ability to see Spain in the broader picture of Europe as a whole. 

But is he the only prominent Spanish writer of the day who does 
comprehend such a broader picture? While I criticise American men of 
letters for ignoring Spain—an integral part of Europe—can we always 
say that Spanish writers concern themselves with the wider scope of 
Europe and her role in the contemporary world or Spain’s place in it? 
Not all Spanish critics think their writers do. Gonzalez Torrente Ballester, 
a Spanish critic writing in Arbor of Madrid, a high quality literary monthly, 
stated in March, 1948: “‘Nor does the precarious situation of man in the 
modern world appear to preoccupy them.” 

A year ago Arturo Barea, writing in an American quarterly, queried 
whether similar epics to ““The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” or 
“Blood and Sand,” both from the pen of Blasco Ibanez, could be done or 
were being done in contemporary Spain. They, “.... have so little to 
say which has not been said by an older generation and deepens the gulf 
between them and their potential public,” said he of the younger writers 
of today. I think the contemporary Spanish writer, in order to find his 
rightful place with the young writers of the rest of Europe, must abandon 
his self-consciousness, typical of the citizens of that nation which once 
was the arbiter of the world’s fate and so often now plays second fiddle to 
younger nations. We who live in the English-speaking world thirst for 
more stories of the colour, fatalism, religious mysticism and even brutality 
of daily life in Spain, and to learn the reasons for Spanish inner content- 
ment of soul in our overwhelmingly materialistic age. From a wider 
interpretation of these inner strengths of his native land and only from 
them can come the creative dynamic of the Spanish writer. In a land of 
such pronounced contrast and paradox as Spain there are no substitutes 
for such powerful themes for the novelist. And I am sure that for the 
writer there are few more compelling challenges anywhere than those of 
this ever-perplexing nation. Joun D. Harsron. 
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T was in November 1945, almost ten years ago, that Professor Hayek, 

who has become world famous through his book, The Road to Serfdom, 

was on a lecture tour through America and Europe. In the course of 
this tour he addressed the students of the University of Ziirich and was 
afterwards invited to a reception given by a group of distinguished Swiss 
industrialists and representatives of the banking and insurance businesses. 
After dinner they discussed the possibilities of regenerating the ideas of 
classical liberalism in order to refute the growing danger of socialism in 
the period following the Second World War. When asked by one of the 
participants of the party what Professor Hayek would recommend should 
be done to propagate an economic system which would be compatible with 
our free political system, he wisely responded that it was not his job to 
make propaganda—that he could only concentrate on the finding of truth. 
It would be the task of other men to publicise these ideas to other people 
but there were certain things, Professor Hayek continued, about which 
intellectuals share the same conviction and which could be done, and even 
should be done. On his tour through the United States, and through the 
different countries of Europe, he had met so many men who entirely 
agreed with his views that it would be an enormous help if these people— 
only two or three dozen outstanding personalities—could come together 
and meet for about a week somewhere in a Swiss Hotel in order to discuss 
basic problems of an economic order and erect the foundation of a new 
liberalism in the Western World. Only one year later, the author of this 
article was able to raise sufficient money from Swiss businessmen to pay 
free board for about fifty people for ten days in a Swiss Hotel, Professor 
Hayek, then staying in Chicago, succeeded in raising the necessary funds 
for the travelling expenses of a dozen Americans to Switzerland and we 
both agreed to send out invitations to about one hundred economists, 
sociologists, historians, journalists and social philosophers, mainly first- 
rate scholars of American and European Universities. We had chosen a 
Hotel on the top of the Mont Pélerin, situated above Vevey on the Lake 
of Geneva, and just a week before Easter, 1947, about fifty people from 
all over the world met on a Sunday evening for the first time—an extra- 
ordinary and unique gathering—on the top of this Swiss mountain. 
Three years later, Professor Schumpeter, a few days before he died on 
January 8th, 1950, delivered a lecture before the American Economic 
Association in New York. In this speech he made a sarcastic remark 
about the Mont Pélerin Group, by telling the audience that the best 
proof for his thesis that liberal ideas no longer played any role whatsoever 
in public life was this meeting of liberal economists ‘‘on the top of a Swiss 
mountain of which I have forgotten the name... .” 

Was Schumpeter right in his prophecies, and would he have said the 
same if he had been invited to join the group meeting above the Lake of 
Geneva? If we look at the world to-day, and if we ignore the threatening 
intellectual situation at many American Universities, and especially at 
Harvard University, the cradle of Schumpeter’s activities, it would be 
easy, even for less clever people than this brilliant and eloquent Austrian 
economist, to appreciate the enormous change both in the ideological 
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field and in policy-making which has since taken place in the Western 
World, especially in Europe. Of course, none of these fifty people who 
first met eight years ago in Switzerland, and later in France, in Holland 
and in Italy, would dare to pretend that all this change was the fruit of their 
activities. But there can still be found some traces of the influence 
exercised by the only German who had the privilege of attending the 
meeting, Walter Eucken. He must be considered as the chief architect 
of the liberal market economy introduced in July 1948 by Professor 
Erhard, who is also a member of the Mont Pélerin Society. It was 
Eucken who first published in “‘Fortune’”’ magazine, July 1947, under the 
title The Paper War in Germany, an account of how German planning in 
the immediate post-war period had forced those Germans who were not 
willing to die from starvation, to violate the law of the planning state and 
to concentrate 50 per cent or more of their activities on getting food from 
the black market. It would be a most thrilling story to describe in detail 
how the views of this outstanding economist penetrated the minds of the 
policy makers, and thus led to the so-called German “economic miracle” 
which was, in fact, no miracle at all to all those who still believe in the 
functioning of the price mechanism. The mere mention of the two 
names, Eucken and Erhard—the former died five years ago while 
delivering lectures at the University of London—are sufficient to illustrate 
the great influence this group has had on the restoration of the German 
economy. Professor Erhard undoubtedly will go down in economic 
history for his revolutionary abolition, at one single blow, of price control 
in Germany. But the man who prepared the ideological ground for this 
undertaking was Walter Eucken. 

Let us now come back to this first meeting of the Mont Pélerin Group. 
What were their aims and what had they in mind when they decided to 
incorporate themselves in a “General Non-Profit-Making Corporation” 
in Illinois, U.S.A. in November 1947? Instead of going into details of 
all the deliberations of the last seven meetings of this group and analyzing 
all the works of the members of the Society (now 200 in number) written 
in the last ten years—an undertaking which would easily fill a series of 
books, let alone a short article like this—it may be permissible to reprint 
the following Statement of Aims to which all the participants of the first 
meeting in April, 1947, unanimously agreed, a statement which is still 
worth reading to-day. 

“A group of economists, historians, philosophers and other students of 
public affairs from Europe and the United States met at Mont Pélerin, 
Switzerland, from April 1st to roth, 1947, to discuss the crisis of our times. 
This group, being desirous of perpetuating its existence for promoting 
further intercourse and for inviting the collaboration of other like-minded 
persons, has agreed upon the following statement of aims. The central 
values of civilisation are in danger. Over large stretches of the earth’s 
surface the essential conditions of human dignity and freedom have already 
disappeared. In others they are under constant menace from the 
development of current tendencies of policy. The position of the indivi- 
dual and the voluntary group are progressively undermined by extensions 
of arbitrary power. Even that most precious possession of Western Man, 
freedom of thought and expression, is threatened by the spread of creeds 
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which, claiming the privilege of tolerance when in the position of a 
minority, seek only to establish a position of power in which they can 
suppress and obliterate all views but their own. The group holds that 
these developments have been fostered by the growth of a view of history 
which denies all absolute moral standards and by the growth of theories 
which question the desirability of the rule of law. It holds further that 
they have been fostered by a decline of belief in private property and the 
competitive market ; for without the diffused power and initiative associated 
with these institutions it is difficult to imagine a society in which freedom 
may be effectively preserved. Believing that what is essentially an 
ideological movement must be met by intellectual argument and the 
reassertion of valid ideals, the group, having made a preliminary exploration 
of the ground, is of the opinion that further study is desirable inter alia 
in regard to the following matters: 

(1) The analysis and explanation of the nature of the present crisis 
so as to bring home to others its essential moral and economic origins. 

(2) The redefinition of the functions of the state so as to distinguish 
more clearly between the totalitarian and the liberal order. 

(3) Methods of re-establishing the rule of law and of assuring its 
development in such manner that individuals and groups aze not in a 
position to encroach upon the freedom of others and private rights are 
not allowed to become a basis of predatory power. 

(4) The possibility of establishing minimum standards by means 
not inimical to initiative and the functioning of the market. 

(5) Methods of combating the misuse of history for the furtherance 
of creeds hostile to liberty. 

(6) The problem of the creation of an international order conducive 
to the safeguarding of peace and liberty and permitting the establishment 
of harmonious international economic relations. 

The group does not aspire to conduct propaganda. It seeks to establish 
no meticulous and hampering orthodoxy. It aligns itself with no par- 
ticular partv. Its object is solely, by facilitating the exchange of views 
among minds inspired by certain ideals and broad conceptions held in 
common, to contribute to the preservation and improvement of the free 
society.” 

After the First World War the spiritual tradition of liberalism was dead. 
Although most of the politicians and industrialists, and even the con- 
servative wing of the intellectuals, were liberals, a strong ideological 
movement was attracting a great majority of the youth. Now, thirty 
years later, we can see where this thinking has led mankind; Socialism in 
almost all countries of the European continent, Socialism even in the 
country which has been considered as the cradle of economic liberalism, 
Great Britain; Socialism in New- and Fair-Deal America—and we 
cannot even be sure that this wave has yet reached its peak, since many 
experts on the American scene tell us that the collectivist infiltration in 
America has not yet reached the practical field of economic policy, as it 
had done in Germany thirty years ago and in England fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The wishful thinking of all New-Deal Democrats about a new 
depression in America and their hope of coming back into power to 
strangle the American economy once again with their bureaucratic 
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policies of regimentation, is perhaps only one of the signs of these dangers. 
Beside this rather gloomy outlook, however, we can find some ray of hope 
especially when we look at the young people of Continental Europe who 
are becoming more and more aware that the re-awakening of liberalism® 
is not the same thing as “reaction,” and that there are still great possibilities 
of realizing at last the ideas of our great liberal ancestors which failed to 
root themselves firmly even on the good ground in the 19th Century. 
The liberal intellectuals are no longer ridiculous figures, neglected by the 
world and overlooked by the flow of our time. ‘The young generation, 
glutted with the socialist ideas of their University Professors, are now 
eager to learn about liberalism both in its economic and its political 
aspects, having realised that the liberal economic order is the only order 
compatible. with a free society. Both systems, the political and the 
economic order, have their roots in the great liberal philosophy founded 
almost 200 years ago by Adam Smith in a country which is to-day also 
awakening to the deadly danger of Socialism. 

Professor Hayek, who has been President of the Mont Pélerin Society 
since its foundation in 1947, has dedicated his famous book The Road tc 
Serfdom to ““The Socialists of all Parties.” In doing so he makes it clear 
that Socialism is not to be found exclusively within the boundaries of 
Socialist political parties, but that similar ideas, based on the Socialist 
outlook, are to be found as well within the political parties of the middle 
and even the right wing. It is not only the task of the Mont Pélerin 
group to work out a basic doctrine for liberalism, but also to analyze the 
different forces within the political parties with a view to finding a way 
out of the ideological chaos which still exists in many of the countries of 
our Western World. ALBERT HUNOLD. 


*“Liberal” is always used here in the classical European sense and not in the sense it 
is used in America where it has become identical with “Left-wing.” 


SOCIALIST PLANNING FOR JAMAICA 


LECTION of a Fabian socialist government in the colony of 

Jamaica, British West Indies, before a British government concedes 

political autonomy to the colony, has given rise to colonial policy 
questions in the United States. The political answers offered seem 
inadequate, and the economic explanations attempted are over-simplified. 
They are similar to those published when the communist regime of 
Cheddy Jagan almost succeeded in imposing an authoritarian government 
in British Guiana. The gradual growth of socialism to power in Jamaica 
is significant for all of the British West Indies, for the socialist government 
advocates federation of these colonies and its election virtually ensures 
that goal. Most of the conclusions reached in the United States do not 
vary considerably from the simple prescription that poverty exists and 
Britain must either “spend more money” in the area or accept the ultimate 
alternative of communist control. The analysis to be done here has been 
undertaken after study of ‘the history of policy and recent policy papers. 
The evidence shows that political organisation and political action in 
Jamaica are consequences of British economic decisions. Changes in 
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the Constitution since 1664, when it appeared in its original form, have 
been made subject to external economic goals, for all economic interests 
were at first external. ‘The Constitution was not designed, before 1944, 
for a growing society, and economic policy was not formulated primarily 
for the ends of a society. 

The economic theory of mercantilism that prevailed in England in 
1664-1846 emphasized two concepts: (1) national self-sufficiency and 
(2) a higher value of export than of import trade. Jamaica, as a tropical 
colony, was required to provide, as its most important contribution, the 
raw material sugar, which could be exported in refined form and also used 
as material for other manufactured preducts. Sugar was also re-exported 
raw. If the value of the exports of sugar in these forms and the value of 
manufactures exported to Jamaica exceeded the value of the raw sugar 
imported, the colony could be deemed to have conformed to the theory. 
Thus there was strong economic motivation for political control. No 
evidence of sociological motive appears in the colonial literature of this 
period until the British Parliament legislated in 1833 and 1838 to dis- 
continue forced labour. This legislation was not intended to diminish 
economic control, but to rationalise the relations between African workers 
and English management of the sugar cane plantations to this end. The 
consequence of inadequate labour and increase in cost on the plantations 
might not have been foreseen, but evidently it was hoped that productivity 
would rise through improvement in cultivation and processing. Any 
purely political motive for control, other than prestige, would have been 
unimportant, for there was no significant political organisation whose 
convictions could serve any British international purpose. Political 
control was never absolute. ‘There was always freedom of speech and 
freedom of education. 

The Constitution has always been the means by which most provision 
is made for formal political control through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and a local Governer. In the period being reviewed Jamaica 
had a House of Assembly, as the actual legislative body, and a Council 
whose function was critical review of legislation. The Assembly was a 
counterpart of the British House of Commons, but the legislature was 
subordinate to Parliament. It could not change the Constitution or 
make a law that would be repugnant to a specific Act of Parliament 
extending to the colony, and the Governor could refuse assent to, or the 
Crown could disallow, any law passed. There was always conflict 
between the Governor and the Assembly, despite the extraordinary powers 
of the latter, which could levy taxes, vote revenue, authorise expenditure 
and perform auditing functions. Parliament overruled the Assembly by 
passing its own law to end the apprenticeship system in 1838, although 
the Assembly saved its face by passing its own Bill for the same purpose. 
And the Assembly was persuaded only by offer of a British loan of {500,000 
in 1854 to agree to initiation of money votes by the Government and to 
have as a second chamber a Legislative Council nominated by the Crown. 

Towards the end of this period politicians of mixed (Anglo-African) 
descent appeared in the House of Assembly. They were of the same 
educational and cultural background as the English planters. Their 
economic outlook was the same, but they showed a tendency to vote 
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together. Adherents of the Town Party, of which they were members, 
owned most of the dozen newspapers. The Party was influential. 

There were several reasons why this Party should have been encouraged 
constitutionally, as a political nucleus: (1) after 1838 enterprising 
plantation workers, in large numbers, were acquiring land, building 
cottages and contributing to provisions for education. In sum, they 
were establishing a new society with many middle-class members. There 
is evidence that they were not characterised by rancour against the 
English planters. They did take the place of the English middle-class 
society that the government had sought, without success, to establish in 
the previous century with encouragements of land and money. (2) It 
was well known in Britain and Jamaica that equalisation of British duties 
on foreign and empire sugar after 1846 would greatly depress the plan- 
tations. It was also known that the virtual end of mercantilism then and 
the rapid increase of population would make it imperative to establish a 
broader base for economic growth. Moreover, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century importation of bounty-aided European sugar into 
Britian nearly ruined the plantations. (3) The planters’ cost of producing 
sugar was too high, relative to costs in Cuba and elsewhere. Therefore 
when British tariff preference was discontinued the industry could hardly 
survive. (4) The English community in Jamaica was diminishing. In 
1844 it was 4.2 per cent of the population, in 1943 only .38 of 1 per cent, 
while the population was increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, 

The opportunity to afford (a) the Anglo-African political nucleus 
experience of responsible political action and (b) the emerging society 
experience of choice and consequences of choice of legislators was un- 
fortunately not embraced. Instead a new form of restrictive single- 
chamber legislature, inspired partly by fear, after the revolt of 1865, was 
instituted in 1866. ‘This Constitution, as amended in 1869, 1884, and 
1895, gave the Governor a permanent nominated majority vote. Elected 
members were relegated to a tolerated critical role. They could initiate 
no Bill. Powers of dissent and disallowance were retained by the 
Governor and Secretary of State. The Governor could pass any law 
against opposition, by use of the “Paramount Importance” clause, and 
the Crown obtained from Parliament power to change the Constitution, 
and also to revoke it, by Order in Council. This unprecedented tight 
control, which made the Governor the exclusive originator of all 
legislation, was appropriate for mercantilism but not for democracy, and 
British democratic institutions had taken firm hold in the society. 
Consequently in the late 1920’s and the 1930’s pressure was brought by 
the elected members to bear on the Governor to obtain constitutional 
change. Economic change had however prepared the way for more 
fundamental political institutional change than the elected members of 
the legislature sought. At the end of the nineteenth century the economy 
of the colony had hardly recovered from the depression in the sugar 
industry, and aid by tariff preference was not given again until near the 
end of the first quarter of the twentieth. At that time unemployment 
presented its early serious problems. It has increased apace, and now at 
18-20 per cent of the labour force it is at once a major economic problem 
and political issue. It was inconceivable that freedom of education and 
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speech would not provide effective political leaders in that era. Unions 
organised at the end of the 1930’s for collective bargaining became basic 
units for political action by both the Jamaica Labour Party led by Sir 
Alexander Bustamante, and the People’s National (Socialist) Party, led 
by Dr. Norman W. Manley, Q.C., a former Rhodes scholar. 

The P.N.P. holds 18 of the 32 seats in the House of Representatives 
and the J.L.P. 14. By Order in Council in 1944, amended in 1953, 
the House, which is the elected chamber, the Legislative Council 
nominated by the Governor, and an Executive Council, most of whose 
members are of the House, replaced the Legislative Council of 1895. 
What socialist doctrine Dr. Manley’s party may apply will be limited by 
two main factors: (1) the Constitution, and (2) need of employment and a 
larger national product. The Executive Council is the policy-making 
body and initiates all Bills, the House is the counterpart of the House of 
Commons and the Legislative Council has reviewing functions. The 
P.N.P. may constitutionally initiate and pass any socialist legislation it 
desires, but all its measures may not be made law, for the reserved powers 
of the Governor and the Crown are retained and some subjects are still 
reserved. For example, establishment of a Central Bank, which must 
exercise some control over the functions of the English and three Canadian 
commercial banks in the colony, is basic to the known P.N.P’s plans, but 
banking legislation must be approved by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies before it may be introduced. Then the P.N.P. has demanded 
self-government as a prerequisite for federation of the British West Indies, 
but the scheme for federation, as submitted to Parliament, does not 
depend on self-determination in the individual colonies. Convention, 
characteristic British prudence, and policy relations between the P.N.P. 
and the British Labour Party, on the one hand; and on the other a strong 
political opposition by the J.L.P., emphasising different short-range means 
to similar economic ends, will make for compromise between a British 
Conservative government and the leaders of the P.N.P. 

Princeton, New Fersey. WiLuiaM E. Gorpon. 


CORRUPTION IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


VISITOR to the United States, travelling round the country and 

reading the newspapers of the various towns and cities at which 

he stopped, would quickly conclude that the whole of American 
life from head to toe was riddled with bribery, graft, corruption, and 
political malice and murder. The impression so gained would, of course, 
exaggerate the real position. But that many cities are “wide-open” in the 
legal sense; that gangster-rule, racketeering, and other foul abuses of 
democratic processes are rampant; and that political life especially at the 
State level is often corrupt: all these beliefs are not open to doubt. They 
have been proved correct time and time again both in the distant past 
and in recent years. Thus Abraham Lincoln in a speech made in 
Springfield, Illinois on January 27, 1838 said: “I hope I am not over wary; 
but if I am not, there is, even now, something of ill-omen amongst us. 
I mean the increasing disregard for law which pervades the country; the 
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growing disposition to substitute the wild and furious passions, in lieu 
of the sober judgments of courts, and the worse than savage mobs, for the 
Executive ministers of justice.”” The American historian, James Truslow 
Adams, writing of the period after the civil war, states: “(it was) a moral 
collapse without precedent and, let us hope, without successor. Such 
general demoralisation as ensued could not have been possible had the 
heart of public opinion been sound.”’ 

The Teapot Dome oil-reserves scandal high-lighted the post-World 
War 1 corruption. The Pecora investigation of the 1930’s brought into 
the open various unsavoury financial practices in Wall Street. In the 
woids of M. R. Werner in his book, “Privileged Characters”: “By the 
time the investigation . . . was completed, the reputations of two of the 
demigods of the boom, Charles E. Mitchell and Albert H. Wiggin, were 
such that it was found to be to the advantage of their institutions (the 
National City Bank and the Chase National Bank) to have them resign 
from all connection with them.” And in the 1950’s, Senator Estes 
Kefauver, who came into public prominence by his Chairmanship of the 
Investigation of Organised Crime in Interstate Commerce, writes in his 
foreword to Virgil W. Peterson’s book, “Barbarians in our Midst”’ 
“Long tolerated in some of our great communities, he (the gangster) hes 
acquired by toleration what is a seemingly prescriptive right to crime. 
The stranger coming into such a community rubs his eyes in amazement 
at the sights he sees, and is the more bewildered when he notes that 
citizens accept organised crime as a commonplace of their daily life. . . . 
And if we have come into this state, he wonders, does this mean that we 
are prepared to accept gang rule for democratic rule, and let our democratic 
system go by default?” Mr. Peterson in his preface states: “‘. . . the people 
throughout the country had followed with amazement the findings of the 
Senatorial investigation of organised crime. Millions had watched the 
proceedings over televison. Other millions had followed daily accounts 
of the hearings in the Press or over the radio. To the housewife, the 
businessman, the labourer, the white collar office worker, the farmer and 
the college student just reaching the voting age, it was apparent that 
political organisations in virtually every section of the land were either 
controlled or greatly influenced by the racketeers and gangsters . . . 
Generally overlooked, however, was the fact that these conditions are 
not of recent development. The expensive and corrupt governments 
which have characterised most large cities have stemmed in substantial 
measure from the political power which has been wielded by racketeering 
and underworld elements.” 

Several questions must be asked and answered: Why and how has this 
system developed, and why are law and order not enforceable today? 
The United States is organised on a federal basis. Since the acceptance 
of the Constitution in the 18th century the separate States have received 
their authority from the Federal Government. The individual States 
are, in effect, sovereign bodies shorn of certain functions reserved for 
the Federal Government. ‘The States in their turn create cities and 
municipalities. Corruption at the Federal level is similar to corruption 
anywhere else at top Governmental levels. But the staggering amount 
of corruption in the United States Federal Government, ranging from 
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the so-called “five percenters” (who got a commission of that amount 
from businessmen in return for their influence in “fixing” government 
contracts) to gigantic schemes of theft and fraud running into the tens of 
millions of dollars, stems mainly not from faults in government structure 
as sometimes happens at the State level, but simply from the willingness 
of many members of Congress, Federal employees, and, but only very 
rarely, high cabinet officials, to accept favours from interested persons 
and pressure groups. The willingness so to accept bribes and dispose 
of favours accordingly is partly due to a general inability on the part of 
many Americans to distinguish between personal and Federal Government 
interests. 

A major factor in this process of general demoralisation has been the 
gradual equating of social prestige with possession of wealth. So that in 
a society where all men with equal wealth are equal, there is every desire 
to equalise oneself at still higher and higher financial and social levels. 
There is thus a steady pressure towards the lowering of moral standards 
and a greater willingness to avoid stern moral precepts. It is also true 
that running for Congress is so expensive that the vast majority of 
Congressional candidates are forced to seek funds from individuals and 
firms. In most cases such contributors desire repayment in similar coin. 
The widespread use of pressure groups is a testimony both to the im- 
portance of Federal action or inaction in certain fields, and to the willing- 
ness of many of the huge industrial and financial interests in America to 
spend millions of dollars in all forms of propaganda activities. So 
insistent and unpleasant have these activities become that a few years ago 
Congress provided for the registration of lobbying agents and groups. 
The social and financial pressures on members of Congress, Cabinet 
officials, and Federal employees are so strong and persistent that the wonder 
is that even more corruption is not in evidence. Dut although cases of 
Federal corruption are constantly being uncovered, it is at the State level 
that the worst conditions are found. In the book, “Our Sovereign State,” 
Robert S. Allen, the editor, comments: “State government is the tawdriest, 
most incompetent, and most stultifying unit of the nation’s political 
structure. In state government are to be found in their most extreme and 
vicious forms all the worst evils of misrule in the country. Venality, 
open domination and manipulation by vested interests, unspeakable 
callousness in the care of the sick, aged, and unfortunate, criminal 
negligence in law enforcement, crass deprivation of primary constitutional 
rights, obfuscation, obsolescence, obstructionism, incompetence, and even 
outright dictatorship are widespread characteristics.” 

The causes are partly the same as those affecting Federal activities, but 
quite often they stem from faults in the State constitutions, most of which 
are archaic; from the relations between State and local, i.e., mainly city 
and industrial, interests; and from the low-grade and low-paid corrupt 
legislatures. Lord Bryce observed: “I call state government a field. 
Actually it is rather a primeval forest where the vegetation is rank and 
through which scarcely a trail has yet been cut.” ‘The position is very 
similar today. Most of the State constitutions in force today are out- 
moded, being based on agricultural rather than industrial interests. 
These Constitutions, however, favour varied financial interests which by 
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reason of their preferments are enabled to buy or influence corrupt 
legislatures and thus continue their preferments. In other cases there is a 
grossly inequitable representation as between the city and farming 
interests. Mr. Allen comments that Los Angeles county with 39 per cent 
of California’s population has only 2} per cent of the representation in the 
State Senate. Similar conditions prevail all over the country. Attempts 
to alter the representation often fail, sometimes indeed by the deliberate 
violation of constitutional provisions requiring re-apportionment every 
ten years. This means, in effect, a disenfranchisement of millions of 
people. Growing industrial areas and cities continue to be under- 
represented, and the farmer-dominated State legislatures, generally 
anti-liberal, anti-labour, anti-spending, and reactionary, remain in office, 
backed in many cases by big business and financial interests who find in 
the corrupt legislatures an easier prey to financial inducements. Other 
barriers to progress are public apathy, and the hostility of officials and 
politicians to the loss of patronage that would result from a more healthy 
legislative basis. 

This breeding ground of corruption at State levels spreads its noxious 
influence both upwards and downwards—to Federal and local levels. 
Here, at local levels, are some of the factors and effects noticed at Federal 
and State levels. But there are other features too. The big cities, whilst 
suffering from State maladministration, suffer also from local graft and 
corruption. New York’s City Hall cost the people several times the actual 
cost of construction. The rest went to high public officials and their 
political jackals. Here again, public apathy is great. There is a general 
willingness to let well alone. Lincoln Steffens in his famous book, 
“The Shame of the Cities,” revealed the depths of corruption in many 
important American cities. Few cities have escaped gang rule at one 
time or another. ‘There is startling evidence today of political and social 
connections between many important local officials and known gangsters 
and racketeers. Some districts are completely “‘wide-open” in the sense 
that the law actually helps gangsters, gamblers, dope-fiends, and white- 
slave traffickers to continue their operations unmolested. In other areas 
small businessmen are unable to function unless willing to pay for local 
police protection. This money is later divided between the local police 
officials and gangster elements. If payment is not forthcoming, business 
may be effectively stopped by bricks thrown at grocery windows or 
summonses for alleged violations of health, fire, and factory laws. In 
some cases chiefs of local fire brigades have threatened to withdraw their 
services from certain buildings and plants unless adequately “remunerated” 
by the very people they are supposed to serve. ‘There is no end to the 
spread of corruption once the rot starts. 

After making all allowances a student of the American scene may 
conclude that there is something definitely unhealthy about American 
beliefs and principles which makes such widespread corruption possible. 
Surely, one must think, a really healthy public opinion would soon put 
an end to such activities. In many instances, however, the real culprit 
is the level of behaviour which Americans are brought up to regard as 
right and proper. In another sense the low moral tone in politics is one 
facet of the American preoccupation with material success. Many well- 
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known Americans have commented on this state of affairs. Sherwood 
Anderson, writing about the publication of his book, “Winesburg, Ohio”, 
comments on the floods of abusive and anonymous letters which he 
received. Frederick Lewis Allen, late editor of Harper's Magazine, 
writing about the MacArthur crisis in the spring of 1951 when President 
Truman dismissed the General for insubordination, stated that the most 
significant aspect of the affair was not the dismissal of the General but the 
thousands of abusive letters received by those radio and other commentators 
who happened to support Mr. Truman. And in a more recent case 
Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont said that after he moved his motion 
of censure against Senator Joseph R. McCarthy he received nearly 
twenty thousand letters and telegrams, “‘most of them incredibly abusive.” 

There is no doubt, of course, that much cleaning-up has been done in 
various cities and in overall aspects of national life generally. But the 
amount that has been achieved is but a fraction of what remains to be 
settled. The basic causes of political corruption in America stem from 
a sense of values totally different from that prevailing in Britain. It would 
seem then that American political life will be cleansed only over a long 
period. Successes will come mainly from a complete change in outlook 
from the apathy and indifference normally met with among the general 
public. Joun Brown. 
New York. 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


of science in secondary schools. The older men are retiring and 
properly qualified entrants to the profession are not forthcoming. 
Several reports have been issued. Not only have we heard from the 
National Advisory Council, but even the Federation of British Industries 
has taken a hand. They are concerned with the supply of properly 
qualified scientists for industry, and if the schools cannot provide suitable 
undergraduates, the necessary number will not be available. All this 
does not mean that the various authorities are considering the question of 
giving to science its proper place in the curriculum, which would naturally 
require more teachers, but that there is considerable difficulty in getting 
the teachers to maintain the present inadequate and not very satisfactory 
science course. This is true at the present time, but a still more serious 
difficulty is that of preparing for the expected increase in the secondary 
school population. The number of births in England and Wales during 
the years 1944 to 1949, and particularly in the years 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
was abnormal. P.E.P. has calculated that for every 100 pupils of secondary 
school age in 1950, there are now 109, and the number will rise to 145 in 
1960. Such figures speak for themselves, and show the extreme urgency 
of the situation. 
This situation will cause difficulties in the Universities a little later, but 
they have time to prepare. What concerns us now is the supply of entrants 
to the universities from the secondary schools. This depends on the 


W have known for some time that there is a shortage of teachers 
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teachers in the schools, and those who are well qualified to become teachers 
in the schools choose instead other occupations. Not only are the 
numbers inadequate, but the standard is deteriorating. All the reports 
agree on this. One report states that in 1938 60 per cent of teachers of 
science leaving professional training had high honours, whereas in 1953 
the percentage was 39. Nor do these 39 per cent reach the secondary 
schools. They naturally prefer the technical colleges, or the better 
public schools. 

The plain fact is that secondary school teaching is not good enough to 
attract candidates well qualified in science. Science graduates choose in 
preference other openings, which are continually increasing in number, in 
industry, and in the scientific civil service, as for example the National 
Physical Laboratory. As a science teacher with 30 years’ experience I 
could not honestly advise them otherwise. Unless a graduate feels a 
strong inclination to teaching as a career, so strong as to be willing to 
accept material inferiority, (and very few have such a feeling) he will do 
much better in other departments of scientific work. Conditions in 
secondary schools have improved in recent years, but are still not good 
enough. 

One of these conditions is, of course, pay. The F.B.I. has pointed 
out that at the beginning (say at the age of 24) the teacher and the 
industrial scientist, each of good honours standard, are paid very much 
the same—about {600 a year. But the prospects are very different. The 
teacher, at the maximum, has {941 per annum, including an average 
special allowance of {90. This compares very unfavourably with the 
prospects in industry. The F.B.I. report says that the average salary of 
the industrial scientist at the maximum is £1,700, and the minimum 
expectation of the civil service scientific officer is £1,472. In both cases 
there are possibilities of further advancement, which we can take as 
corresponding to promotion to the posts of headmaster, or inspector of 
schools. These figures speak for themselves. 

The indifferent financial prospects are by no means the only sacrifice 
the honours graduate must make, if he is qualified for industry, or the 
civil service, but instead chooses teaching. For example, there is a great 
shortage of competent laboratory assistants. The consequence is that 
the science teacher, over and above the work the teachers of other subjects 
have to do, finds himself obliged to spend extra time in preparing lecture 
experiments, and in other work connected with the management of the 
laboratory. This both reduces the efficiency of the teaching, in that he 
cannot do all he would wish, and takes up his time in doing work that 
should be done by others. Again it is doubtful whether his prospect of 
being appointed headmaster is as good as those of other teachers. A 
report from Lancashire and Cheshire*, counties in which science teaching 
will be appreciated at least as much as elsewhere, states that the proportion 
of headmasters to other teachers is less than 1 in 25 if their subject is 
chemistry, physics or biology, as against 1 in 15.4 for arts subjects generally, 
and 1 in 10.2 for classics. But perhaps the worst feature for the teacher 
who is really well qualified in science is, much more than that of other 
scientific workers, isolation from the scientific world. In particular the 


*The Staffing of Grammar Schools. (Liverpool University Press, 1954). 
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possibilities of doing original work are very slight. The laboratory and 
the equipment are not good enough to make it reasonably possible to do 
original work, which of course, in however small a degree, is the desire of 
those qualified in science. Moreover, as has been mentioned before, the 
extra time he can spend in the laboratory is otherwise occupied. 

These conditions call for remedy. A number of improvements have 
been suggested, but I propose here to concentrate on one which I think 
to be the most important. Some will consider it a drastic remedy, but I 
think it to be not only necessary but, apart from the necessities of the 
present situation, a reform in school organisation which is desirable in 
itself. There is a superstition that the secondary school should receive 
pupils at the age of 11 plus, or 12, and continue their education (if they 
stay long enough) till 18 or 19, when they are supposed to enter the 
university. I cannot see any particular virtue in this age group 12-18. 
Why not 5-18? The point I wish to urge is that entry into the sixth 
form, when the pupils end their general education and begin to specialise, 
is a greater break in the educational curriculum than that from the primary 
to the secondary school. This seems to me to demand a different type 
of school, with differently qualified teachers, and with different standards 
and equipment. This is needed specially in science and mathematics, 
as a remedy for the present difficulties, but I also think it would be suitable 
for pupils in other subjects. This suggestion to transfer advanced pupils 
to a special junior college ts easily practicable in town areas. For country 
grammar schools a central county advanced school would meet the 
difficulty ; or, if necessary, counties of small population could well combine 
to form one advanced school. 

The advantages are obvious. The good honours graduates would be 
drawn to these schools and would be doing their proper work. Classes 
would be of reasonable size and could be divided so as to give the proper 
three years’ course. The laboratories could be better, and specially 
designed for advanced work. The presence of competent laboratory 
assistants could, I hope, be taken for granted. It might even be possible 
for a few of the teachers to do original work. 

Such a new type of school, or junior college, would help to settle this 
very troublesome question of salaries. There could be a special scale, 
or scales, of salaries, no longer tied to the elementary scale, and such 
reasonable scales as could be paid need no longer be a gamble for special 
allowances, dependent on the whims of the local education authorities, 
and of school managers and headmasters. This new type of teacher 
might well have open to him, in addition to other possibilities of promotion, 
that of becoming a university teacher—a promotion not uncommon in 
France but very rare indeed in this country. 

One apparent disadvantage is that the ordinary secondary schools 
would lose most of the well-qualified specialists, but this might not be a 
real disadvantage, as such specialists are not always good elementary 
teachers. The pass graduate, or even at times the non-graduate, can do 
this elementary work quite as well, and sometimes better. For elementary 
work what is most needed is teaching ability, for advanced work specialist 
knowledge is more important. In any case, as it is now becoming almost 
impossible for the schools to get the competent specialist, they will lose 
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nothing in the end. This proposal seems to me the only one which will 
solve the immediate problem, and avoid the very serious threat that the 
supply of well-qualified scientists, who are so necessary in many depart- 
ments of modern life, may dry up at the source. 

Since this article was written, I have received from the Croydon 
Education Committee an admirable memorandum entitled:—Sixteen to 
Nineteen stating that they are planning to do this very thing. We must 
wish them all success, and hope that they will not be diverted from their 
purpose by the opposition of old-fashioned teachers and others. 

One set of facts included in the memorandum shows how necessary 
this scheme is. Croydon is a borough of considerable size, and it is 
calculated that a school of 300 to 400 will meet the needs of their large 
population, though it is to be hoped that the numbers will increase when 
these better facilities are available. One school only in the borough has 
sufficient advanced pupils to run a course properly in the group chemistry, 
physics and mathematics, but in no other subject or group. That they 
have sufficient in this one group is due partly to the fact that pupils from 
other schools which do not run advanced courses are sent there to complete 
their education. No other school has sufficient pupils to enable them to 
organise an advanced course properly in any subject whatever. Five 
schools in all, including the one already mentioned, make the attempt. 
The largest number in any one year in any subject is 13, and the numbers 
taper down to 2 or even 1. H. S. SHELTON. 


GHOULS AND GARBAGE IN LITERATURE 


a HE evil that men do lives after them.” So said Shakespeare, 
| but he forgot to add that this evil may be turned to profitable 
account. For commercial purposes the old adage de mortuis nil 

nisi bonum must no longer be regarded. The more modern and popular 
one, “‘ business is business,”’ has taken its place. In the Arabian Nights 
we read of ghouls who frequented graveyards to disinter and devour the 
dead; doubtless we rejoice to think that those unpleasant creatures never 
existed outside disordered imagination. But this is too complaisant an 
attitude. None who have claimed public attention can keep the shelter of 
the grave if anything sufficiently discreditable in their record can be 
brought to life. In the light of a scandal their work may be forgotten; 
time cannot save them. Byron, Wordsworth, Dickens, I take the first of 
three names that come to my pen: how many who do not know their 
work have read about their mistakes, how many of those who have recorded 
them are fit to cast the first stone? To take a still more modern instance— 
Oscar Wilde. His faults and failings are far better known than his wit. 
“ To be the best is but the fewest faults to have ” wrote Coleridge, but this 
fine thought has never placated his biographers. Find the material with 
which to besmirch a reputation and you have a certain market. In the vast 
graveyard of literature, where the once bright lights of England, France, 
Germany, Italy and other countries should be at rest, a large company of 
ghouls is at work; publishers, writers and readers alike are waiting to 
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share an unsavoury harvest. What is there in the world of poetry or 
letters that should redeem men and women from human frailty? Are 
those who have added to the world’s beauty to be held up to the scorn of 
the Philistines because in some regards they were no better than the 
Philistines themselves? Is the value of Wordsworth’s Excursion, to name 
but one of his immortal works, lessened by the fact that in the days 
of his youth he had an affair with a French girl and became a father? 
Is Dickens of less value to the world of letters because life’s current 
turned awry? Or should we close our ears to the melody of Swinburne 
because of certain defects in his make-up? Could we spare Alfred de 
Musset and his contemporaries because their way of life would have been 
condemned by Exeter Hall, or reject Don Juan because Lord Byron was a 
loose liver as well as a patriot? Of late there has been a tendency to increase 
revelations and to secure for them brief but profitable publicity. 

At the same time there has been another development, a series of 
prosecutions for writings alleged to be obscene. A very vigorous defence 
has been put up; the liberty of the press has been stoutly upheld by the 
people of standing and repute whose protests against anything approaching 
censorship are doubtless sincere. Such books as those that have roused 
controversy may be regarded as the horror comics of adults; the domain 
of pornography is a very wide one and has existed from before the days of 
Petronius. Sex and its aberrations are to a considerable number of readers 
what whiskey is to the writer of sensational fiction or what King Charles’ 
head was to Mr. Dick. If the notorious errors of famous men and women 
constituted their claim to attention, we may bereasonably sure this is all 
that they and their critics have in common. I have looked through the 
scanty records of some of the people who follow the practices of the ghouls 
but have been unable to discover anything that gives them a claim upon 
the public attention. Garbage may bring profit but it cannot yield repute. 
To make matters worse the dead cannot defend themselves. They are at 
the mercy of those who haunt the graveyards and pander to the lower class 
of readers. 

The worst criminal can find defence in our Courts of Law: if need be 
the judge will call upon a qualified lawyer to act on his behalf. But the 
dead have no defenders against calculated calumny, though if only for the 
honour of letters they should be protected. The poet, the philosopher, 
the novelist who gave us of their best cannot escape inquisition even though 
they never pretended to live exempt from human frailty. Terence wrote 
“homo sum: nihil humani a me alienum puto.’ Every censor of the great 
should hold credentials, but only publishers can demand their production. 
It is a question of taste. There are firms who maintain a high standard; 
one could name a dozen that would not look at literary garbage, and 
doubtless there are many others of equal standing. But the competition 
in the world of books was never so keen, cost of production and advertise- 
ment never so high, the temptation to write for quick profit never so hard 
to resist. One has to recognise that the laws of literary discipline have been 
steadily relaxed for years past. I can recall the time when George Moore’s 
Drama in Muslin and his Mummer’s Wife were denounced and even 
Thomas Hardy could not escape the censors. “ I’ll never write another 
novel ”’ he exclaimed in his club after reading a violent attack on Jude the 
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Obscure; he kept his word to the great loss of contemporary literature. 
There were years when the “ young person ” set the standard of propriety, 
when Ouida was found indelicate and even Marie Corelli was suspect. 
Today some aspect of sex is a necessary ingredient of the fashionable 
novel, and Courts are called upon to decide questions of decency. Pruri- 
ence pays and only prudence restrains it. Salacity is an essential element 
in modern fiction, and the judgment of the average jury in such matters is 
far from infallible. It is easy to put up a case in its defence, to claim 
freedom for expression of lust in any form, to declare that such expression 
can do no harm, to persuade a jury that it stands up for priceless right and 
liberty when it declines to stand between the reader and his satisfaction. 
If he does not like dirt he can set it aside; if he is not afraid of soiling his 
mind what right has the prosecution to interfere? 

It may be that the pursuit of the dead for the amusement of the living is 
just one aspect of the activities of those who are looking for something to 
sell. It is business and in business conscience is not free to intrude. The 
question that must concern those who are interested in the good repute of 
letters is a simple one enough. What useful services do the ghouls of 
literature and their colleagues who traffic in the unclean render to their 
fatherland? ‘“‘ Why do you spit?” asked the glowworm. “ Why do you 
shine?” asked the toad. One would like to see an association for the 
defence of the dead and the protection of the living an association with, 
such a man as the Poet Laureate President, and, for members, men and 
women who have never mistaken dirt for a decoration, or slander for a 
proper source of profit. ‘There must be very many well qualified for 
membership. They might become the defenders of the honour of British 
literature and today the need for such defenders is urgent. The past few 
years have revealed many ugly influences at work. In years to come, when 
a new generation of students critics and lovers of literature has assumed 
control, will they not look askance at the ugliness and salacity of our time? 
Will they not turn from those who wrote with nothing to say, criticised in 
order to show their acquaintance with foreign critics of established 
reputation, and haunted the graveyards to dig up a little dirty money? 
It would be well if in these days we could find a group of lovers of literature 
who had registered their protest against the work that degrades reader and 
writer alike. One may pass by the obscure poetry of those whose master- 
pieces are best described in the first chapter of Genesis, “without form and 
void.” If it does no good it does no harm; if it sheds no light its obscurity 
is harmless; one may risk the opinion that outside the printing office 
nobody reads it twice. But the defilers of sanctuaries have had many 
disregarded warnings. Shakespeare gave good advice—“ as you have one 
eye upon my follies as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
register of vour own.” Coleridge followed it up. 

It is not necessary to go back as far as the New Testament and say 
“ Let him that is without sin among you cast the first stone.” ‘The real 
trouble that we have to face is that an era or a term of years is being degraded 
by writers who will stick at nothing that is calculated to serve their im- 
mediate purpose, will owe no allegiance to their profession and are the 
street walkers of letters. Publishers cannot avoid a share of responsibility; 
many will not hesitate to take risks, and though so far the results of 
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prosecution have not favoured the purist, they have not left the defendant 
with an enhanced reputation. It is just the fear of a rigorous and indis- 
criminate censorship that has swayed juries after their coaching by 
counsel for the defendant, and it may be that such a fear is well founded. 

The writing profession is second to none. The soldier, sailor, airman, 
lawyer, doctor and surgeon die and their fame dies with them, or becomes 
alegend. The novel, the essay and the poem live from generation to genera- 
tion; we can thrill today when reading Shakespeare and Milton who have 
lain for long centuries dead. To belong to their profession is a privilege 
carrying responsibilties as great as those that fall upon any who serve 
their country in other fields. It follows that an increase in the number of 
those who may be regarded as the offscourings is a matter of grave concern 
to those who, whether their gift is great or small, their influence consider- 
able or indifferent, strive to dip their pens in ink rather than in mud. 
The fact that there is always a market for mud cannot make it clean. If 
for reasons that pass understanding men of letters who do not traffic in it 
go out of their way to defend its use by some of their contemporaries, one 
can only regret what we must regard as an aberration. Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness, we have been told, but it has never been expected to pay 
a big dividend. It is just incidental, a part so to speak of good manners, 
_part of the equipment of a gentleman, expected, accepted and not empha- 
sised. Manners maketh man even if the man earns his living with his pen, 
and there is no reason to believe that public opinion looks with favour 
upon those who derive their inspiration from the slums and the stews, 
or that in the long run the publishers who take chances will always find 


that a jury finds for the defendant. When a judge is free to express his 
opinion we may expect that dirt will carry no premium. A large share of 
responsibility is borne by publishers. If they do not wish to sully their 
reputation, presuming always that they have earned and maintained one, 
they can return garbage to the dustbin which is its proper home and not 
give it a chance of reaching those whom it may poison. 


S. L. BENsuUSsAN. 
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ALL MY YESTERDAYS 
(At New Place, Stratford-on-Avon: April 22, 1616—evening) 


They pass before me, all my friends and those 
As real as friends, the phantoms of my brain: 
Fate hails me hence and yet they hold me here. 
What are the heights, or depths, of purposing? 

I can remember how, an ardent boy, 

Flushed with such dreams as prop the arcs of Heaven, 
I roved these fields, these loved and lovely fields 
Of changeless England, married Anne, and went 
To follow Fortune, that fair, fickle jade 

Who dotes on daring, sought the wider road 

To London and the greatness of the Queen. 

I have returned to substance and in peace: 

I cannot rail at Fortune, I know well; 

Indeed I thank her for her courtesies. 

I gained much substance truly from my toil. 
“The second bed’—let curious fools contend— 
If so they choose, as it may chance to be— 
That slights my loyal, understanding wife, 

The mother of my children: let it pass. 

Have I not proved with Juliet that I know 

The inmost ecstasy of Romeo’s heart? 

Did I not set down sonnets in my youth 

To state the utter lastingness of love? 

I have not changed: I am still as I was, 

Though backward must be all my glancing now. 
But even the past slides from me as a dream, 

A dream of beauty, Fancy’s chequered truth. 

I have snared wonder with a wave of the hand, 
Have glimpsed the magic of the moonlight’s spell, 
Caught at the stars, made comrade of the sun. 
My mind has been a strange, tumultuous sea, 

A thoroughfare for every mind and mood 
That ravages and blesses humankind. 

What are the ages of mortality? 

I have been present at the siege of Troy, 

I walked the streets and Capitol of Rome 
When Brutus stabbed, I sprang into the breach 
With mine own Harry: old and new alike 
Have been as friends familiar; everywhere, 

In the known world and in the unknown too 
My teeming fancy roved, first, to Navarre, 
Then to strange scenes and cities of old Time, 
Italy, Greece, Illyria, Scotland, France, 
Denmark not least, and, last of all, the sea; 

To England, mine own England, most of all 
My thought went yarely; and in Arden’s Wood 
I wandered lightly with my Rosalind. 

How I recall the grace, the mirth,'the love 

I voiced in her and Beatrice and the rest 

From Desdemona’s sweetness to the lass 
Unparalleled. And how the young boys aped 
Their passions and their forms of womanhood! 
Who else has written so? Who else has made 
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Such music for the groundlings? I have been 
As jealous as Othello and as mad— 
Almost—as Lear; and this munificence 
Takes toll at last: it could not but be so. 
My kingdom was Man’s mind, my world the stage: 
I am content to be but what I am, 
Or, let me say, the strength that once I was, 
For I am slipping down to dusty Death. 
We must endure our fortune, our one voyage, 
Our coming hither and our going hence: 
Ripeness, | wrote, is all; and it is now 
All that remains to me: I am content. 
Broken must be the wand of Prospero: 
All things are scattered by Death’s sombre tread 
But love and friends and kindly memories. 

Now am I passed to spent serenity 
With daffodils and all the burgeoning 
That is warmed Earth’s perennial surprise. 
I have seen changes vaster than Mankind 
Will ever see again. I am not old, 
Except in mind and memories, may be; 
I have not reached the Psalmist’s span of years— 
But I have seen our England changed from strife, 
From stark divisions and disunity, 
To its defiant greatness and the crown 
Pass from the hand of her who made us one, 
Imperial Bess, whose tortuous wisdom throve, 
Into a Scottish king’s: and I have seen 
The seamen and their strange discoveries, 
The widening of this little, ancient world; 
In truth it is an oyster, gaping wide, 
With fecund thoughts and ventures new and wild. 
Who knows what comes? I do not seek to tell. 
I have not lived so long; and yet to-night 
I feel outworn and all my way of life 
Is as a walking shadow made: I have 
A grievous ague and, methinks, my mind 
Lies on the latch of Death. It may be so; 
I am too wearied and my nerveless hand 
Has no more penman’s bounty. Yet I think 
That it may chance that I shall never be 
A wasted victim of the rodent, Time. 
I am no prophet, but the players’ man: 
Imagination’s pen has been my barque 
And borne me lightly as a changeling scribe. 

I have known all things in my heart and mind; 
No easy, idle course for me from here 
Where I was cradled to the heart of the world. 
I have wrought fiercely, endlessly till now— 
Sometimes, it seems, too swiftly with that pen, 
The thought outracing capture by rich words 
In the enchantment of a golden glow. 
The lines were needed, oft-times, in much haste: 
And swiftly, as a craftsman of all trades, 
I gave them birth: right easily they came, 
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Fresh-minted lines, and yet from all I was, 

All that I am, my whole mind’s galaxy. 

I think, perchance, some fragments may survive. 

I have seen kings enthroned—and murdered too, 

A comment on their majesty: but all 

Is subject to character*; many a lord 

Is less by far than he who takes his wage 

In honest labour and ensampled life. 

That well I know, and that I have upborne 

Upon the windful wings of poetry. 

I was a maker, but the lives I made 

Were all about me, walking in the ways 

Of common folk of English girth and breed, 
I smell the theatre still, that oval form 

Of the earth’s mintage: all is vivid now, 

The great ones of the Court who favoured us 

Down to the sweaty clamour of the crowd: 

I hear their ribald cries, their shafts of wit, 

Full-bottomed, salted with their Englishry, 

Even here in this last room of quiet rest. 

I did but set them down for all to hear; 

They know I loved them, English masters all, 

Dogberry, Bottom and his motley caste, 

Pistol and Bardolf, yea, and old Sir John, 

His grossness has a beauty of its own 

If you have wit to see and sample it: 

I loved the rogue with all his bulk and brag, 

The idyll, as 1 wrought it in his speech, 

Of boisterous English humour that will last. 

Yet what outwears the envious teeth of Time? 

Thoughts only are immortal: they can range 

As Ariel, and never be confined. 

I welcome all; my heart goes out to them: 

They are my charioteers of peace and pride, 

The eagles of existence. They outsoar 

The heavy footfalls of an ending life. 

From off my shoulders as I linger here 

Down drop the shadows, and I seem to be 

Beyond the doom of wastage and decay, 

Sans triumph, sans regret, sans everything. 
How idle are the issues of the world! 

All things are seen to be but vanity 

Save stalwart hearts, good cheer, and troops of friends, 

And at the last a garden and a home 

With wife, a child or two, and in the mind 

A sense of salutation and release. 

I had a spirit in me like my Puck’s, 

A love of merry fellows and quick jest, 

Whether the Mermaid was the meeting-place 

Or any tavern where the ale was good, 

The company still better. So thought Kit, 

Poor Kit, the master of the mighty line, 

Untimely snatched, Heming and Condell too, 

And Ben and Burbage: I have had such friends 


*Pronounced as W.S. did, and would, pronounce it. 
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As surely grace the passage of a king. 
I have lived brightly, greatly, gloriously 
With men and all the angels of the mind, 
And now I know Life’s candles are burnt out; 
Now withered is the garland of my strength, 
And I am for the dark, the unknown land, 
That undiscovered country where must be 
The saintly and unsainted, both alike 
Gathered within the kingdom of the past. 
But he who might the vantage take looks down, 
I pray, on me in pity: I have tried, 
And I have loved—and he has place for all. 
The rest is silence, as my Hamlet knew. 
What can it matter to me in this hour 
When shadows lengthen into welcoming Night 
That I may live in spoken words and books, 
Be hailed as one with England’s voice and heart? 
True, I have loved her and she may love me: 
Sometimes I know. And lands and peoples, now 
Cradled within the mellow womb of Time, 
May spare a thought, a thought of grace, for me. 
I think, perchance, a little of myself 
Crept into Hamlet: it is hard to be 
Entirely another when the brain 
Is all a-fire with fancy and the realm 
Of make-believe is very closely kin 
To Earth’s reality. I saw my stage 
Peopled with my creation’s magnitude, 
And each with something I myself had been 
Or else have noted as a point of mark, 
A portion of humanity’s appeal, 
The gift of Man to Man. I set it down; 
I saw it acted and I acted it 
From Hamlet’s father to much lesser folk— 
If there be any lesser: all are mine, 
Even as all folk who move upon the globe 
Derive their meanings, whims, and thoughts, and deeds 
From the one maker from whose shining pen 
The ink drips slowly. I am very sure 
Of but one thing as now I fight for breath, 
And that is this, we all are fragments here; 
The whole is set beyond us as we move 
In swift procession to the crack of doom. 
I have wrought somewhat: should I be afraid? * 
What can it matter? I am come to rest 
By this sweet garden, and the soil is mine, 
The English soil, for ever. Cursed be he 
Who shall disturb me when I am but bones! 
I pass from being, grateful for my life, 
My work, wife, children, friends, the country, all 
The hum and traffic of activity, 
The garish daylight and the tranquil dusk. 
And no regrets are mine: I rise to greet 
Whatever comes—and soon I shall know all. 
GORELL 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE TESTIMONY OF PAUL REYNAUD 


In October 1952 as a member of the British Parliamentary Delegation I 
visited Paris and President Paul Reynaud gave me a very cordial reception at 
the Palais Bourbon. I told him with what immense pleasure I had read his 
book La France a sauvé l'Europe of which I had obtained the two volumes in 
1947. He told me that he had written a completely revised edition under the 
title of Au Coeur de la Mélée, and I immediately ordered it from my bookseller 
in Paris. I read the hundreds of pages which it contains with the greatest 
possible interest and pleasure, and in May 1954, when I was again in Paris as 
one of the British representatives taking part in the celebrations of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Entente Cordiale, I had several talks with him and strongly 
urged that he should bring out an English edition of his great work. To my 
mind it is an admirable introduction to the events which led up to the 1939-1945 
war, and in this respect it can only be compared to the History of Sir Winston 
Churchill. He has given a thoroughly objective and impartial statement of all 
the circumstances which preceded this terrible war and has described fully all 
the steps which he took before and during it to save France. His account very 
largely confirms that of Sir Winston Churchill and is written in a similar graphic 
style and with as powerful an exposition of this most historic period. One of 
the principal features of the book is the very full and complete documentary 
evidence collected from every possible source to explain the causes of the 
events which he describes. 

Take for instance his description of the fatal decision adopted by France not 
to oppose Hitler’s advance into the demilitarised zone of the Rhine on 
March 7, 1936. This is the most exact account which has yet appeared of all 
the reactions to this breach of the most solemn obligations, not only of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but also of the Treaty of Locarno. M. Reynaud shows in 
detail the effect produced not only in France but in England and Belgium as 
well as Poland and Czechoslovakia. It is quite certain that the Poles as well as 
the Czechs would have gone to the help of France if only she herself had shown 
willingness to resist the invasion. He shows from the evidence of General 
Keitel at Nuremberg that Hitler would have retreated had he been faced by a 
French army. M. Reynaud demonstrates with striking clarity the effect that 
the inaction of France had upon Belgium, with the result that King Leopold III 
declared on October 14 that Belgium renounced her alliance with France and 
Great Britain and reverted to the position of neutrality which she had occupied 
before the 1914-1918 war. The inevitable result was that it was impossible for 
Belgium and France to concert a combined plan of operations before the 
inevitable tragedy occurred in May 1940. This was undoubtedly the principal 
cause of the catastrophe which took place and which M. Reynaud had foreseen. 

Or again, take the events which led up to the Agreement of August 23, 1939, 
signed in Moscow between Ribbentrop and Mr. Molotov. It is clear from this 
account that France had been fully warned from many sources of what was 
about to take place, but the French Foreign Office had ignored the serious 
efforts of its correspondents abroad to let it know a long time in advance the 
step which was contemplated and which caused such consternation in both 
Great Britain and France. No historian, so far as I am aware, has hitherto set 
forth the facts which made this tragedy inevitable. 

The English reader cannot fail to be grateful to Paul Reynaud for quoting 
from all the various documents on the subject and enabling him to form his 
own judgement. One might feel at first that it was a formidable task to tackle 
these hundreds of pages, but every one is worth reading, and the student is 
carried along by the superb style, so that he finally lays down the book with the 
desire to read once more, if not the whole work, at least some of the more 
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striking passages which he would like to be able to recite from memory. I 
need only add that the translation by James D. Lambert is admirable, as it 
brings out so well the incisive style of the author with all its clarity and brilliance. 
Doucias Savory. 
In The Thick of The Fight (Au Coeur de la Mélée). By Paul Reynaud. Translated by 
James D. Lambert. Cassell. 45s. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 


It was an excellent idea of Mr. Thistlethwaite to write an introduction to 
American history, not in the political and constitutional terms in which it has ¢» 
often been presented to English readers, but with the accent on its social and 
economic aspects. He has aimed his book at “the British undergraduate,” 
but he is fully justified in entertaining the hope that it “may have some value to 
a wider public on both sides of the Atlantic.” It certainly will be of value to 
anyone interested in the history of the United States, whether as a beginner or 
as an advanced scholar, because while it presupposes no great fund of existing 
information it is written from such a fulness of understanding and awareness 
that it has fresh light to throw even on already familiar themes. Pre-eminently 
this is a freshly minted book, written with sympathy and discrimination by an 
author who knows his America both as scholar and as traveller. 

The advantage of Mr. Thistlethwaite’s social and economic approach is that 
for so much of American history the links of the U.S.A. with Britain have 
been more cultural and economic than political. Indeed, politically speaking, 
our two countries were often at variance throughout the period, from the 
Seven Years’ War to the present day, with which his book deals. But the transfer 
of ideas, money, goods, skills and human beings across the Atlantic during 
these two centuries was continuous and important—sometimes crucially 
important. To see the United States as a member of the Atlantic community 
is to view her in her most comprehensible, and perhaps her most valid aspect. 

It is not, of course, her only aspect, and although Mr. Thistlethwaite has 
made room for much that is important in the political and more exclusively 
American aspects of his theme, considerations of space or oversight have led 
him to make one or two omissions which in a later edition he may wish to make 
good. For example, an account of the Supreme Court which makes no mention 
of Marbury v. Madison seems a little inadequate. Opportunity could also be 
taken to correct the date of the Republican convention which nominated Lincoln 
for the presidency from 1859 to 1860. 

These are small defects, however, and against them could be set a number of 
felicities and excellences in Mr. Thistlethwaite’s narrative—for example, his 
character sketches of eminent figures like Hamilton, the vivid portrayal of 
immigrant psychology, or the fascinating final chapter on modern American 
life and thought. The peculiar merit, however, of The Great Experiment lies 
not in the sum total of its individual virtues, but in the grace, conviction and 
ripe judgement with which the whole book is infused. Mr. Thistlethwaite 
knows America, likes America and, at the same time, judges America—not in 
British or European terms, but in terms of that “great experiment” which is 
the continuing raison d’étre of the United States. The result is a wise and 
helpful book. H. G. NIcHoLas. 
The Great Experiment. By Frank Thistlethwaite. Cambridge University Press. 253. 


TURKEY, NEW AND OLD 


Sir Harry Luke’s revision of his The Making of Modern Turkey could 
not have appeared at a more appropriate time. The original book was published 
by Macmillan in 1936, before the 1939-1945 war had changed so much in 
the circumstance of men and women throughout the world. The agent of the 
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change has been a rampant evil deriving in the main from that war: the evil of 
a materialist atheist challenge to Christian sanity and to the civilisation built 
upon the Christian tradition. The new Turkey has assumed a pivotal role in 
the defence of the world against that challenge. She has become, faithful 
Moslem State as she be, an ally and a bulwark also of the Christian civilisation 
against the inroads of an enemy common to both. Sir Harry Luke’s re- 
published book (which had been long out of print), revised and brought up to 
date, with a new chapter extending the historical narrative up to the end of 1954, 
gives us the fascinating story of the transition of the old Ottoman Empire to 
the modern republic, from Byzantium to Ankara, to this Turkey which has been 
a member of the United Nations since 1945 and of NATO since 1952. The 
author has been able, despite his other commitments (having been Commissioner 
in Cyprus, British Chiet Commissioner in Transcaucasia and Chief Secretary 
of Palestine as well as Political Officer in Turkey) to keep well abreast of Turkish 
developments as a whole, his latest visit to Turkey having taken place exactly 
fifty years after his first. 

The old Turkey is no more. What may fairly be described as the revolution 
effected by Mustafa Kemal a generation ago is beginning to bear fruit of an 
interesting sort. The republic which he built upon the dead empire after the 
1914-1918 war survived the trials of an authoritarian interregnum before it 
blossomed into its present healthy democracy. In addition to being a member 
of the United Nations (taking her part in the defence of Korea in 1950) and of 
NATO she has by her treaty of alliance with Greece eliminated the traditional 
vendetta of those two countries. Turkey has become a western nation. 
Geographically she is an important bridge for the western adventure of saving 
south-east Asia from Communism. In Cyprus the 80,000 Turks help to 
maintain that British influence which has lasted since 1914 and which offers a 
guarantee against Soviet designs. The Turkish President has paid a State 
visit to Belgrade, the capital of a State which, Communist though she be, has 
blocked a Soviet penetration into the Mediterrannean through the Adriatic; 
and Yugoslavia is the third party with Turkey and Greece in the Balkan Pact. 
The historic change in Greco-Turkish relations has been symbolised by the 
Turkish President’s State visit to Athens in 1952, when he was made an honorary 
citizen of Athens, and by the visit of the King and Queen of the Hellenes to 
Ankara in that same year; and Turkey’s recent treaty with Pakistan completes 
the picture of what Turkey today stands for and admirably performs. Sir 
Harry’s book tells the story, and puts it in the historic setting of the old and 
the new way of life, with an engrossing appeal and a lively narrative. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


The Old Turkey and the New. By Sir Harry Luke. Geoffrey Bles. 16s. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SPAIN 


A good deal of Spanish history is to be found in a book which originated in 
the author’s residence in Spain 1947-1950 as a representative of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., when, in his own words, “‘I frequently had occasion 
to see how religious freedom is denied to Spanish Protestants.” It was not 
surprising in a country where the Inquisition lingered on till Napoleon. But 
the history of the last hundred years, from Queen Isabella to General Franco, 
is not solely a record of persecution, for there have been, as there are today, 
courageous advocates of religious toleration and, still better, of full religious 
liberty as practised in the author’s native land. In these pages, and in the 
elaborate notes which substantiate every statement, we may follow the struggle 
between Right and Left, between the dominant Church and the minority faiths. 
Though the author’s Baptist sympathies are naturally, unconcealed, he writes 
without passion, realising how deeply entrenched is the ideal of Catholic unity 
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as the strongest factor of national strength. “We would rather have ten million 
Communists in Spain than one million Protestants” declared a Barcelona paper 
in 1949. 

In a land with so long a tradition of ecclesiastical monopoly, and with the 
geographical and intellectual isolation of Spain from the currents of modern 
European thought, no-one could expect a drastic change, and, if such were 
attempted, it could hardly be permanent. Yet, as the author reminds us, there 
have been some attempts to challenge the domination of the Church. The 
first was during the years following the expulsion of Queen I[sabella in 1868, 
when the liberal Constitution of 1869 proclaimed the right of non-Catholics 
to worship in their own way and to propagate their faith. These rights were 
curtailed on the restoration of the Monarchy in 1874, and it was not till the 
coming of Canalejas shortly before the 1914-1918 war that a new effort was 
made to secure equal rights for minority faiths. The assassination of the liberal 
Premier in 1912 prevented further advance, and the dictatorship of General 
Primo de Rivera diminished the slender privileges which Protestants enjoyed. 
The author never suggests that unfettered religious liberty would lead to a 
large increase of Protestant influence. Ecclesiastical authoritarianism suits the 
warm-blooded south just as Protestantism appeals to the cooler individualist 
north. He merely asks that Protestants in Spain should enjoy the same privileges 
which Catholics enjoy in Protestant countries. 

Clericalism breeds anti-clericalism, and when the Monarchy was overthrown 
in 1931 it was not the small and unpolitical Protestant minority which took the 
lead but men like the Premier Azana who had little use for religion in any form. 
The pent up resentment against the domination of the Church carried the 
republican régime far beyond the wishes of the majority of the Spanish people. 
The Jesuit Order was dissolved for the second time in Spain, the budget for 
the clergy was suppressed, the teaching of religion in the public schools was 
legalised, and Church property was nationalised. Spain followed the example 
of the Third Republic in France, which terminated the Concordat, introduced 
l’école laique, and broke the political power of the Church. 

The anti-clerical extremism of the Republicans was one of the principal 
causes of the military revolt of 1936, which ended with the Dictatorship of 
General Franco in 1939. Since his régime rests on the support of the army and 
the Church and the Caudillo himself is a practising Catholic, the legislation of 
the Republicans was swept away and the legal position of Protestants returned 
to the limited toleration of the later nineteenth century. Private worship is 
allowed, but external manifestations of non-Catholic religions are forbidden. 
Claiming to be the only true Church, Catholics declare that they cannot allow 
the propagation of false doctrines in Catholic countries, though Catholics claim 
the right to full religious liberty in every country, “because such a right can 
belong only to truth and never to error.” Between the liberal system of the 
Anglo-Saxon world and the totalitarian ideology of Rome there is a gulf too 
deep and too wide for bridges. Since the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 ended 
the century of religious warfare central and western Europe have settled down 
to a state of co-existence which seems likely to continue indefinitely, since there 
is no prospect of either side converting the other. G. P. Goocu. 
4 Freedom in Spain: its ebb and flow. By J. D. Hughey. The Carey Kingsgate 

ress. 155. 


SATANISM 


“Who does not remember,” asks the author on page 28, “the famous lines 
from the ‘Satanic’ Carducci: “Dees the poor little nun long for a stalk of 
endive? In that stalk dwells Satan. Is the monk ...’” and so on. I am 
afraid that from a fairly large proportion of the English readers of this translated 
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work, the answer will have to be “I don’t, for one.” Nor will they be equipped 
to check the footnotes, or meet a battery of obscure authority of the sort so 
dubiously arrayed by a deceased English writer on matters diabolical, who when 
wishing to clinch an argument would quote an authority “in the Vatican 
Library, now indecipherable.” Obviously Giovanni Papini is a scholar and 
not a charlatan. Yet it is hard to see where the “liveliness” in his writing, as 
suggested by the blurb, is thought to lie, unless the whole thing is the leg-pull 
of a theological Beachcomber. Clearly it is not this, or responsible publishers 
would not be proud to publish it. One feels that, like perhaps many of the 
potential readers, one must be one of the “educated public whose ignorance is 
ludicrous and shocking.” In short this is a theological work very difficult for 
the general reader. For the professional reader in this field, it is likely to 
awake extremes of feeling; and even a review is difficult to write without giving 
offence. The author claims that his is “‘the first book entirely about the Devil 
written by a Christian in the light of the deepest meaning of Christianity.” 
This seems unkind to many of the fathers of the church, as also to so recent an 
authority as for instance Dr. Edward Langton, whose equally scholarly but 
more assimilable Essentials of Demonology was published only a year or so ago. 
The author’s thesis, although contradictory in detail, is that the crime of 
Lucifer was not mainly pride, but hypostatic union with the Word. He was 
too big for his boots, but we ought to be sympathetic. He has his servants, 
who include Kafka, Sartre, Baudelaire (directly instructed) and most modern 
writers, and, in the thought of the English seventeenth century, poor old 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. In fact, any mind which was opposed to 
fundamental Catholicity was a traitor mind, directly and consciously diabolical. 
Signor Papini is not however interested in professed demonologists or witches. 
Well, well. France, it appears, is the promised land of Satan, who is the rebel, 
the tempter, but also the collaborator. It is all very hard for anyone who wants 
to take the subject of evil seriously, but not in fundamentalist terms. Let us, 
however, try to do so. The author’s contention is that the fallen Lucifer can 
be redeemed. He can be redeemed by human charity, on God’s behalf: 
“God is the only atheist.” Man is the intermediary between God and Satan. 
Satan is waiting for us to help him. This may be a new gospel. It is not an 
easy one. But the author remains his own authority on what is meant by 
“the deepest meaning of Christianity.” PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 
The Devil. By Giovanni Papini. Translated by Adrienne Foulke. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 15s. 


FREEDOM AND M. SARTRE 


The primary passion of M. Sartre, like that of the Christian existentialist, 
Berdyaev, is a last ditch devotion to freedom. This is evident in all the essays 
in this collection, whether they are literary or philosophical or political. In 
the literary essays M. Sartre designates skilfully the spiritual and aesthetic 
style of a number of outstanding contemporary novelists, including the 
Frenchmen, Giraudoux, Mauriac and Camus, and the Americans, Dos Passos 
and Faulkner, but it is with their attitude to freedom that he is most concerned. 
M. Sartre has told us that it is the task of the novelist to call the reader to the 
life of freedom, to help him to achieve the peak of his freedom. M. Giraudoux, 
he remarks, deprives men of their possibilities by imprisoning them in 
Aristotelian essences. MM. Mauriac, while claiming to write, as in Therese, on 
the problem of freedom, by conceiving his novel in a Catholic moral and 
intellectual framework, in effect deprives his characters of freedom and of 
genuine time and duration. In M. Sartre’s view the novelist should experience 
the freedom of his characters with and for them. M. Mauriac seems to him to 
have chosen the path of divine omniscience and omnipotence. But, M. Sartre 
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adds, “God is not an artist. Neither is M. Mauriac.” Faulkner shows us a 
world dying of old age, in which, while we say, “this can’t last,” real change is 
not even conceivable. M. Sartre suggests that it is Faulkner himself who has 
placed absurdity and the loss of hope into human life, who seems to close the 
future to man. 

Jean Paul Sartre’s studies of American life and culture in this book are a 
masterly evocation of the American scene. He liked and admired much that 
he saw in his visit to America, but at the same time penetrated beneath the 
surface in his search for freedom. At first sight the vigorous life of America 
would seem to be founded on liberty and reason, yet he believes that the 
American is conditioned by society to an extent that Frenchmen have never been. 
He notes that an American editor will alter beyond recognition a contribution 
sent to him while a successful writer may write what he likes. This convinces 
him even more than ‘witch hunting’ that American life is dominated by 
money and success. His essay on Descartes shows brilliantly how a 
philosophy founded, it would appear, on the autonomy of the individual, in 
effect imprisons him in a world of essences, and reserves all freedom to God. 
In the most important essay in the collection, on “Materialism and Revolution,” 
M. Sartre rejects materialism as a “‘self-destructive metaphysics” which, in 
discarding metaphysics out of principle, deprives its own assumptions of all 
foundation. He regards dialectical materialism as not only pretentious and 
spurious, but fatal to freedom. When confronted with the numerous and 
inescapable contradictions of his doctrine, the Marxist takes refuge in faith and 
an appeal to authority. His philosophy, if it is worthy of the name, is a form of 
conventional morality and the flight from oneself. M. Sartre himself offers us 
a philosophy of revolution. But it is a philosophy which seeks to replace “the 
society of law by the community of ends,” the aim of which is the Open Society. 
He defines men as “freedoms in possession of their destiny,” describing his 
existentialism as a revolutionary humanism founded on truth. 

Arland Ussher’s book is a study of three existentialists, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger and Sartre. Mr. Ussher is a master of epigram and of the striking 
phrase. He hails Kierkegaard with the title of honour as the “unhappiest 
man,” describes him as the apostle of faith who has cut away all ground for 
faith, remarks that as Kierkegaard used to walk and talk with his father in their 
gloomy house, so he walked and talked all his life with the Heavenly Father in a 
world of shadows. But if Mr. Ussher’s rhetoric is impressive, his inter- 
pretations are less successful. He is best on Kierkegaard, of whom he says 
astutely: ““What Kierkegaard lacked was faith,” remarking that even Kierke- 
gaard’s acceptance of Christianity through the paradox was less a matter of 
conviction than of the use of the Hegelian contradiction, for with him, as he 
himself said, “‘all was dialectic.” But the two most austere moralists of our 
time, Heidegger and Sartre, he dismisses as nihilists in spite of his description 
of the existentialists as ‘a queer new school of stoics.” The inwardness of 
Heidegger he never grasps, and to Sartre he is grotesquely unjust, as when he 
says that M. Sartre makes us feel he would prefer the Nazi to the bourgeois 
liberal, the gangster to the “homme honnéte.” Yet elsewhere he recognizes 
M. Sartre’s heroic conception of morality as accepting responsibility for the 
whole world, and rightly appraises his rejection of essences as a recognition of 
the uniqueness of all situations. Mr. Ussher, however, remarks that Jean Paul 
Sartre is perhaps the greatest intellectual energy in the world today. This book 


of essays issued by Rider gives some warrant for this view. 
J. B. Coargs. 


Literary and Philosophical Essavs. By Jean Paul Sartre. Rider. 18s. 
Journey Through Dread. By Arland Ussher. Darwen Finlayson. 123s. 6d. 
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LEIBNITZ AND THE FRENCH 


Not many people read Leibnitz. Perhaps not many read him even in his 
own day. He was the last of the universal thinkers. Plans for a crusade 
against the Turks in Egypt, negotiations for the reunion of the Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic Churches, jostled in his mind with the proof of the differential 
calculus, the invention of calculating machines, and a subtle metaphysic of 
nomads and pre-established harmony. His philosophical ideas became known 
when they were shortened into clichés or spread out thin into text-books by 
other men. Christian Wolff, the pedagogue of Leibnitzianism, wrote a library 
of volumes to bring the whole of knowledge into a single system, but only 
succeeded, as Mr. Barber puts it, in erecting a philosophical Eiffel Tower of 
such shaky materials that it has long lain in ruined fragments in the deserted 
fields of scholarship, a monument to metaphysical megalomania. Even when 
popularised in a mere six volumes, with the alluring title of La Belle Wolfienne, 
the system of Wolff did not make much progress in France. 

Leibnitz himself has had a much more lasting influence. To the average 
educated Frenchman in the eighteenth century he stood for philosophical 
rationalism and optimism. Ultimately his optimism can be reduced to the 
belief that because the world is God’s creation no better world could have been 
possible, which Mr. Barber compares to whistling in the dark to keep one’s 
spirit up. The literary public identified his views with the crude optimism of 
Pope’s Essay on Man. Condillac understood Leibnitz better and gave a serious 
answer to him in his discussion of the relation of thought to language and of the 
circularity of a priori reasoning. The eighteenth century, with its fundamental 
empiricism, had no time for speculative metaphysics. Voltaire, who had an 
interest almost amounting to obsession with Leibnitzian optimism, said the 
last word on it. In the ’thirties the brilliant young court poet, with the world 
at his feet, had been content to believe that the earthly paradise was where he 
was. By 1748, in Zadig, sub-titled La Destinée, he had come to see man as the 
plaything of fate and did not know quite what to make of the dilemma of deter- 
minism and free will. Personal misfortunes, the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, 
and the slaughter of the Seven Years’ War intensified his growing pessimism. 
From the “all is well” of Pope he turned his attack to the “best of possible 
worlds” of Leibnitz. Pangloss in Candide, with his “Metaphysico-theologico- 
cosmolonigologie’’, is the disciple of Wolff, but Leibnitz deserved more serious 
treatment. Voltaire’s answer to him is that ultimate truth is not within the 
grasp of the human mind, that fate is inscrutable, the problem of evil insoluble, 
and il faut cultiver notre jardin. 

All this, and much more, is explained with sound and detailed scholarship by 
Mr. Barber. By following through one thread in the complex web of eighteenth- 
century French thought with patience and learning, he has not only elucidated 
his chosen subject but has made a valuable contribution to our understanding 
of the general pattern of thought in the age of the Enlightenment. 

ALFRED COBBAN, 
Leibnitz in France: From Arnauld to Voltaire: A study in French reactions to 
Leibnitsianism, 1670-1760. By W.H. Barber. Oxford University Press. 42s. 
WORKING DEMOCRACY 

Voting in Democracies could serve to dispel much of the ignorance and 
prejudice which surrounds proportional representation. The authors write 
with authority; Miss Lakeman is a leading expert upon P.R., and Mr. Lambert 
has made a particular study of European political and electoral structures. If 
their main conclusions are controversial, their analysis is lucid and admirably 
presented and illustrated. They describe in some detail, with tables and 
diagrams, the operation of the main systems of proportional representation, 
including more particularly the party list systems and the single transferable 
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vote. The former is prevalent in continental Europe, where almost the whole 
emphasis is upon party representation. They discuss electoral practice and 
experience in the Scandinavian countries, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Italy. With a few exceptions, as in Switzerland, the elector can only vote 
for, or within, a party list. In the result a party obtains a true proportional 
representation of its strength, but the electors have little or no control in 
relation to individual representatives. On the other hand the single transferable 
vote, with multi-member constituencies, “allows the voter full freedom to 
express his preferences for individual candidates, either with or without regard 
to those candidates’ party affiliations.” 

The authors have little difficulty in demonstrating the defects of the simple 
majority or “first past the post” system, still prevailing not only in the United 
Kingdom but in most English-speaking countries. It provides a representation 
which is almost always disproportionate to the votes cast. “It cannot be relied 
upon either to give a Parliament reflecting all the main trends of opinion, or to 
place in power a Government backed by a majority of the electorate or even 
by the largest single body of voters.” Of course, it also gravely penalises the 
non-party candidate. By contrast the single transferable vote provides that 
“the elected body reflects, within the limits of a few per cent, the strength of 
political parties or other groups of opinion among the voters.”” Moreover, the 
elector can choose between candidates on personal as well as party grounds. 
On the other hand, the authors have to agree that P.R. tends towards small 
majorities and coalitions. That is the general experience in Europe, including 
Eire, and Tasmania; but they deny that the necessary consequence is weak or 
unstable government. In Ireland and Scandinavia administration has been 
remarkably stable. In France political instability and multiplicity of parties 
have nothing to do with proportional representation which has only existed in 
France since 1945. “Under the Third Republic, that is to say for 70 years during 
which she used two types of a majority system, France had more than go 
Cabinets, compared with 20 in Great Britain. Long before 1939 the broad 
divisions of the Right, Centre and Left were split into numerous sections, and 
acted merely as loose allied and opportunist cartels.” 

In his Preface Mr. J. F. S. Ross rightly points to the “crucial divergence 
between those who think it vital that representation shall be a living reality, 
and those who think it of little importance so long as we get what they call 
strong government.’” Ultimately, the view of the Conservative and Labour 
Parties is governed by self-interest; and electoral reform is entirely academic 
so long as they remain the only major political parties in the State. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY. 
Voting in Democracies. By Enid Lakeman & James D. Lambert. Faber & Faber. ass. 


SCIENCE AND MODERN LIFE 

The author of this book has long been a notable figure in the front rank of 
modern scientists. His work has not only extended our knowledge of nature, 
but by its practical effect upon agriculture has made important advances towards 
solving what, for most of mankind, he calls “the most absorbing problem of 
their lives; namely, the winning of their daily bread.” What he has to say 
about science and modern life is the result of an exceptionally wide and varied 
experience. 

One characteristic of modern life is, he tells us, that it is completely dominated 
by science and its sister subject, technology. Some results of this domination 
have been wholly beneficial to mankind; others may be put tu evil uses. Among 
the former are effective methods of disease prevention, which in the last hundred 
years have brought about wonderful reductions in sickness and mortality. 
Even the so-called “tropical” diseases are now being successfully attacked by 
measures not involving costly schemes of sanitary engineering or drastic changes 
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in social conditions. Malaria, the most destructive of them, is giving ground 
before the onslaught of modern insecticide and anti-malarial drugs. In the 
undev eloped countries death rates are beginning to go down; and since birth 
rates remain high, the populations are rapidly increasing. Here, however, 
science comes to the service of man with its new methods of increasing the food 
supply; though it has yet to be proved that even with the fullest use of those 
methods, food production can keep pace with rapidly increasing population. 
On the other hand, modern science has given us powers of destruction far 
exceeding anything thought possible when this century began; and it may well 
be doubted whether we are sufficiently grown up to be entrusted with such 
terrific agencies. Nevertheless, our knowledge of these things is bound toadvance; 
it is impossible to stop the course of scientific discovery even if we wished to 
do so. But, asks Sir John, ‘‘what does it all mean? What is the purpose of life? 
‘o what end are we moving? . . . Science can give no answer.”” Yet an answer 
rust be found; and he concludes that “the solution lies in a more effective 
infusion into our lives of the spirit of Christianity. It is of course an old con- 
clusion, and if we seem to have gone a long way round to have reached it, that 
only shows how a fundamental eternal truth stands, firmly amid the swirling 
stream of human activity, and by whatever route we travel we are sooner or 
later brought back to it.” G. F. McC.eary. 
Science and Modern Life. By Sir E. John Russell. The Epworth Press. 6s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SAINTHOOD 
This very cheering book shows that saints could flourish in the materialist 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century, it shows also what devoted people, 
supported by the force of true religion, can accomplish. Robert Nelson was a 
man of charm and tolerance, and must have had a very understanding spirit, 
for such different people trusted him. After some continental journeys he was 


advised to write “for the honour of religion,” his friend Kettlewell thinking it 
“might do more good as coming from a lay gentleman than it would from a 
professed clergyman.” Indeed his books were very serious additions to 
Anglican literature. He was a prime mover in the Charity School movement, 
and his vision extended to many other works of mercy. So many of his ideas 
have been realised that we are apt to forget how new they were when he 
conceived them. 

We find in Thomas Bray a man with a great capacity for surveying a situation, 
its needs, and the means to alleviate them, plus energy in getting things done. 
As a young clergyman he knew the tragedy of men in charge of parishes with 
no reading matter. “Books must be had,” he said, and he organised libraries 
for them with great success. While in America, as Bishop of London’s 
Commissary, his eyes were opened to the needs of the Negroes and the Indians, 
and he wished the Negroes to join in worship with the colonists. His other 
great interest was work for his “two children,” the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. 
The latter Society sent out 300 men to work in the Americas before the 
Declaration of Independence. And last, in his old age, he became aware of the 
state of London prisoners; he organised Sunday dinners for them, and roused 
public opinion until a Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry was appointed. 

William Law’s life was less varied. His two best-known books are The 
Treatise of Perfection and the Serious Call. His earnest desire was to portray 
real Christianity (“How unlike are Christians to Christianity” he exclaimed), 
the entire change of heart and life, ‘‘a dedication of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies unto God.” Later he was greatly influenced by Boehme, who awoke 
the poet in him so that he became a mystic. “It is part of the mysterious destiny 
of the Anglican Church,” writes Miss Cropper, “that in a century of formalism 
God should give her one of her greatest mystics and perhaps her greatest 
evangelist.” He dwelt more and more on the irresistible force of Divine Love: 
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“It brought forth all the creation: it kindles all the life of heaven; it is the song 
of all the angels of God . . . and from the beginning to the end of time, the one 
work of Providence is the one work of love.” 

John Newton’s career had a strange range of behaviour. He went seafaring 
at eleven years old with his stern father. By a happy chance, when on shore as 
a young man, he found his future wife, who was a beacon-light through his 
grievous youth of failure and wrong-doing. He came upon a copy of the 
Imitation of Christ in a captain’s cabin. ‘That very night a terrible tempest 
nearly overwhelmed the ship, but long-forgotten Bible passages came to his 
mind, and he decided to study the Christian faith. Despite this resolution, 
and the beginning of a most happy married life, there were more years of which 
he was afterwards ashamed. But at last he earnestly desired ordination, and 
although both Archbishops refused, because of his previous behaviour, Lord 
Dartmouth realised that a man who had come through this had much to give 
to the Church, and Newton did indeed prove a wise helper to many including 
William Wilberforce. 

Hannah More, the only woman saint, was one of five devoted sisters, forming 
an unusual household. Hannah ‘outshone the others, for she entered the 
highest London circles, and wrote a play which Garrick produced. But slowly 
she discovered that worldly living was not satisfying. A momentous event 
for her was a visit from Wilberforce, of which her devoted sister Patty wrote: 
“Leisure and peace took wings, when Providence directed him to Cowslip 
Green” (the More’s house). For instead of the beauties of Cheddar Gorge, 
which Hannah sent him to see, he was horrified at the poverty of its inhabitants. 
“Miss More,” he said, “something must be done about Cheddar,” and that 
something Hannah began to undertake, inaugurating Sunday and later day 
schools which spread through Somerset. 

William Wilberforce, who so influenced Hannah More, also showed a greatly 
changed life. After hilarious years at Cambridge, he discovered with some 
trepidation his oratorical powers over large crowds, when he became a Member 
of Parliament. He sought counsel from John Newton, whose verdict was that 
he should not leave the House but work as the “Saint in Politics.” Urged to 
fight for the abolition of the slave trade, he studied the facts, and their sickening 
horrors nearly killed him. The cruelly ambiguous phrase “gradual abolition” 
made endless delays and imposed a great strain upon him. But there came at 
long last the great scene in the House of Commons when Wilberforce was 
cheered by all as his Bill was carried by 283 to 16. Although this ended the 
slave trade it was ten more years before slavery under British rule was finished. 
As an epilogue, we have the good life of Robert Walker, for sixty years parson 
of Seathwaite. A. Rutu Fry. 
Sparks among the Stubble. By Margaret Cropper. Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 


TWO ACTRESSES 


At no previous time can there have been two actresses, nearly of an age, 
comparable in greatness, whose careers and accomplishments have had so 
absolutely nothing in common. At first glance the difference lies in their 
chosen media, but in fact it is much more so in the extent to which these were 
chosen by them. Peggy Ashcroft has swept forward in the traditional theatre, 
and in the company of such mentors as John Gielgud, Theodore Komisarjevsky, 
Edith Evans and Michel Saint-Denis, till with her Hedda Gabler she has 
attained greatness. With Greta Garbo, elements of hugely unaccountable 
accident are present from the start. Her first and chief mentor, Mauritz 
Stiller, was himself destroyed by recalcitrant film economics, which in turn 
demanded in 1941 that she make an honest-to-goodness American comedy. 
But no-one could have foreseen that this, under the direction of the sensitive 
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George Cukor, whose handling within due Hollywood limits of Camille had 
been quite masterly, should be in the event an agonising flop. And that has 
been the end, the dispossession of a genius on the threshold of her greatest 
years; for actresses develop excitingly far beyond the age of thirty-two, the year 
of her Marguerite Gautier in all its range of beauty, feeling and sardonic 
intimations of mortality. 

The two books differ no less in range and intention than their subjects. 
John Bainbridge’s Garbo is mainly concerned with the riddle of a personality, 
the growth of a legend—the woman in dark glasses and not the crystalline film 
image. ‘The secret, as the author would be the first to admit, remains a secret. 
Some revelations, trivial enough, of seeming meanness or ungraciousness are 
offset by others of a generous integrity. The depressing headline chase of Greta 
Garbo and Leopold Stokowski across Europe is recalled, and the association 
with John Gilbert; the early struggles in Stockholm and the sophisticated retire- 
ment in New York. But all these episodes and elements remain mysterious: 
the more one learns about the extraordinary creature the further she recedes. 
Mr. Bainbridge, a shrewd and not too respectful admirer has perhaps admitted 
one myth into the chronicle—the suggested rapprochement with her admirer, 
Hitler, to make him stop the war (either by argument or assassination)—for 
one has heard exactly the same story of Marlene Dietrich. 

The third of the Theatre World monographs being published by Messrs. 
Rockliff consists of an illustrated survey of Peggy Ashcroft’s work, a critical 
and all too short essay by Eric Keown, and a list of her appearances on stage 
and screen. From a delightfully smudgy picture of a school Merchant of 
Venice, this volume records growth and thrilling purpose. Perhaps there were 
never performances more limpid and sincere than her pre-war Juliet and 
Seagu!l, but these seem mere pastel sketches beside last year’s Hedda, from a 
player of formidable wit and striking-power, and an armoury of skills employed 
with an almost contemptuous ease (for insolence, intolerable in real life, fairly 
streams from assured magic in the theatre). Mr. Keown’s sketch, which 
manages to convey much of the feel of many memorable productions, leaves 
the actress herself very much in shadow, though the Bainbridge method, if it 
had been called for, must surely have revealed a complex, potent and integrated 

erson. 
In so far as actresses are public property, both authors end very properly 
with guesses at the future. Mr. Keown must be right to prophesy multiplying 
splendours from Miss Ashcroft as she travels irresistibly on to Dame-hood 
(and we may hope, very soon, for a Gielgud-Ashcroft Rosmersholm). As for 
Miss Garbo, Mr. Bainbridge is certain she will never make another film. Among 
other things lying unrealised here is a great Ibsen heroine, and it is ironic that 
the English actress should have swept through Scandinavia with her Hedda, a 
part predestined for the Swede. But Greta Garbo, if no more for the cinema, 
will never be for the stage, even though there is a theme for a Pirandello in her 
duality as woman and image. One final irony: if we are honest, we will admit 
that details of Miss Ashcroft’s wonderful achievement grow fainter in the 
memory (and there is now no Agate to help fix them there). But the lost Garbo 
can rise again in her entirety, as we have seen this summer in revivals of 
Ninotchka and Camille. Shadow outlives substance. G. W. Horner. 
Garbo. By John Bainbridge. Miuller. 16s. Peggy Ashcroft. By Eric Keown. 

Rockcliff. 12s. 6d. 


FROM CHAUCER TO POPE 


Professor Sells and Mr. Walton cover over three centuries of English non- 
dramatic poetry between them and their two books provide pleasant excursions 
over well-trodden country. Occasional diversions are made to investigate more 
closely items of interest not normally included in literary itineraries, and massive 
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landmarks like Donne and Milton are carefully ignored on the understanding 
that they will be thoroughly explored on the next trip. 

In a book that is a delight to handle, contains a number of reproductions of 
Italian paintings, and is sensibly annotated throughout, Professor Sells is 
primarily concerned to examine the great poems written in the two centuries 
separating Chaucer from Southwell, in which the influence of the Italian 
masters is most marked. Chaucer’s use of Italian sources and his particular 
devotion to the works of Boccaccio is a natural point of departure and the 
ensuing jump over one hundred years to Thomas Wyatt is understandable in 
view of the author’s expressed purpose. Selection is a necessary discipline in 
this mode of criticism and it is invariably possible to discover good reasons for 
excluding writers who do not fit tidily into the pre-arranged scheme. Never- 
theless, to dispose of Skelton in two lines because, in the author’s opinion, he 
was “incapable of continuing his (Chaucer’s) work or even of echoing it,” 
appears to be a rather summary dismissal of a poet who, before Wyatt, heralded 
the Renaissance in England. Chapters concerned with the wanderings of 
Englishmen in Italy and of Italians in England, and with the impact of this 
inter-change of men and ideas upon the England of Elizabeth I, lead into 
studies of Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Drayton, Greville and Robert 
Southwell. Professor Sells does not limit the definition of his theme to the 
writings of the great Italian poets. Their influence is manifest and has been 
fully considered elsewhere. ‘The chief virtue of this book is in the attempt to 
estimate the influence on English poets of the Italian way of life, the character 
and customs of the Italian people, and the fascination of Italian scenery enjoyed 
against the contrast of a Mediterranean climate. In addition, Professor Sells 
has attempted, with commendable restraint and humility, an assessment of the 
extent to which Italian painting has influenced our poets. His tentative 
explorations indicate many avenues for further research. 

Professor Sells writes with a lucidity and an ease that issue from a com- 
prehensive and assured knowledge of his subject. Mr. Walton’s prose is more 
involved and angular, and he is “inclined to flounder among words,” as he has 
occasion to remark of Sir William Davenant. At first glance this book appears 
to be yet another of those collections of superficially brilliant essays written 
around a carefully ambiguous theme by immature scholars, which certain 
publishers try to foist on those who delight in the revelations of acute literary 
criticism and are prepared to pay for their indulgence. A closer examination 
reassures. There is nothing immature about Mr. Walton’s criticism, which is 
vigorous and pertinent, and contains numerous acknowledged echoes of the 
style and technique of Dr. F. R. Leavis. The heart of the book is a detailed 
consideration of the significance of Abraham Cowley in relation to the evolution 
of wit in the mid-seventeenth-century as exemplified in the transition from 
Donne to Dryden and Pope. Mr. Walton’s study of Cowley’s poetry and prose 
against the background of seventeenth-century England is an excellent piece of 
sustained criticism that illuninates as it informs. An earlier chapter considers 
the tone of Ben Jonson’s lyric poetry in which the author discovers a degree of 
keen social observation that links Jonson with the Augustans and carries over 
into his century certain aspects of the medieval social order. The penultimate 
chapter touches upon the manner of Andrew Marvell’s poetry in a rather 
perfunctory fashion, for Mr. Walton is eager to take up cudgels on behalf of 
John Norris of Bemerton. He was, suggests Mr. Walton, “‘a minor talent of 
real distinction,” a worthy successor to George Herbert and the last of the true 
Metaphysicals. These are substantial claims to make for a poet who has been 
overlooked for two and a half centuries, but the argument of Mr. Walton’s 
essay is remarkably persuasive. B. EvAN OwEN. 


The Italian Influence in Engiish Poetry. By A. Lytton Sells. George Allen & Unwin. 30s. 
Metaphysical to Augustan. By Geoffrey Walton. Bowes & Bowes. 17s. 6d. 
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It is difficult for anyone who cares about old things to find the Roman road 
system dull. He is dull if he does; but the amateur archaeologist needs the help 
of maps almost as much as the serious student. Moreover a good map does its 
own “viewing.” Since Robert Louis Stevenson made Treasure Island out of an 
imaginary map, drawn on a wet indoors-day, romance has followed the chart— 
indeed, long before, since who can forget the dolphins and mermaids and 
unicorns of the maps of the Renaissance? The map of Roman Britain is, however, 
hopelessly out of date. Dr. Margary has redrawn and described it in this 
important book for the region on the south-east side of the Foss Way, that is, 
of a line drawn from the Humber to South Devon. A second volume is to follow 
which must embrace all Wales and the northern counties to Hadrian’s Wall. 
It seems possible that Scotland may demand a third; but the scale on which the 
work has been begun must render it indispensable and all previous works on 
the subject obsolete. 

It is enough, with Dr. Margary’s maps and descriptions in our hands, to 
make a new picture of the settled part of Britain where Roman civilization had 
taken root towards the end of the first century. To serve this region something 
more than a skeleton of military marching roads was needed. These have 
frequently survived and many are well known. Dr. Margary shows an entire 
network of subsidiary roads, as well as new main ones. An example is “the 
Iron Road”’ which was traced from a suburban back garden near New Cross to 
Sussex and Seaford Head and Pevensey. Along part of the way it follows the 
county boundary between Kent and Surrey. In fact the county boundary, 
itself once the frontier between kingdoms, follows the memory of the Roman 
road. It is only a line of spreading hedges now; the road must have been well 
known when it was adopted as a frontier. 

Again, recent excavation has called for the re-mapping of the roads leading 
out of London. The Cripplegate fort was unknown and unsuspected until 
1952. The plotting of the Roman street-plan has to begin all over again, and 
that has involved the roads leading out of London. There is room for con- 
troversy still. But Dr. Margary shows the line of the present Knightsbridge 
and Kensington Road as part of a route to Silchester, joining the Oxford Street- 
Bayswater main road at Chiswick. And how came it that the Oxford Street 
artery, coming from the west, seems to be aligned to by-pass the City on the 
north? Dr. Margary suggests that this route represents a pre-Roiman trackway 
making for Colchester; the Roman engineers adopted it and built a spur road 
into the City at Holborn, the most convenient point. Thus there would be two 
western arteries demanding two gates—Ludgate and Newgate. Of these 
Newgate is the only proved Roman entrance. Ludgate has long been claimed 
by tradition; its claim may now rest on a reasoned hypothesis. Air photography 
has borne its part in all this new replanning and discovery. Its value is vividly 
illustrated in such illustrations as the Foss Way striding across the Gloucester- 
shire countryside, or the King Street across south Lincolnshire fens, with a 
narrow white streak beside it, holding water still, as the Roman engineers 
intended. W. Tuomson HI. 


Roman Roads in Britain: Volume I. South of the Foss Way—Bristol Channel. By Ivan 
D. Margary. With 17 plates and 11 maps. Phoenix House. 42s 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


So soon after the full and again- 
commended biography of Clara 
Novello has come the publication of 
those diaries, lost in the archives of 
the singer’s husband, to which Averil 
Mackenzie - Grieve _ tantalisingly 
referred. They were kept by Clara’s 
father and mother Vincent and Mary, 
whose great - granddaughter Nerina 
Medici di Marignano has now trans- 
cribed and compiled them, with 
Rosemary Hughes as editor, under the 
title of A Mozart PILGRIMAGE 
(Novello and George Allen & Unwin, 
30s.). For the year is 1829 and the 
Novellos are travelling from London 
to Vienna and back, their first concern 
being to deliver to Mozart’s sister, 
ill and poor in Salzburg, “un petit 
cadeau”’ of sixty guineas subscribed 
to by Vincent and collected from 
fifteen fellow musicians at home. 
Then there was ‘local colour’ to be 
sought in a projected Life of the 
composer, and not of least importance 
were the arrangements to be made in 
Paris for the education of little Clara 
and her sweet voice. 


**The golden-hearted musician” 


With so much else of interest, the 
rigours of the continental journey 
remain unstressed in the notebooks 
of this unfailingly attentive and in- 
telligent couple. Mary’s judgements 
are shrewd as they are swift—for 
example on the “fanfaronading” of the 
French which induces “two-thirds of 
Europe to give them credit for the 
most accomplished people and en- 
viable country in the whole world.” 
Then we should expect the organist, 
pianist and viola-player, the teacher 
and composer, the editor of Purcell’s 
Sacred Works, the pioneer of cheap 
and accessible Haydn and Mozart 
Masses in vocal score and separately 
printed orchestral parts, the culti- 
vated book and theatre lover, to 
observe keenly, and he does not 
disappoint. In a period of social 
transition he sees decline in tastes and 
standards, “sterling” music expelled 
in favour of “waltzes, eternal common- 








place waltzes”, with Rossini up and 
Mozart away down, and the concert 
hall dominated by vocal and instrumen- 
tal showiness. ‘The mystery of the 
unfinished Requiem, so fascinating to 
the Novellos as to succeeding genera- 
tions, is treated separately. The num- 
erous illustrations and facsimile repro- 
ductions are finely selected and com- 
piler and editor have ideally combined 
to chart out of chaotic jottings a most 
readable route of life and manners 
across the Europe of a century ago. 


Elephant tread 


And what was Hannibal’s route 
more than two thousand years ago? 
Gavin de Beer, as befits a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, tackled the old 
problem with science and scholarship, 
with numismatology, astronomy, 
meteorological data, physical geo- 
graphy, some zoology and a tremen- 
dous zest. The resulting ALPs 
AND ELEPHANTS (Geoffrey Bles. tos. 6d.) 
is more than plausible. If it has a 
detective-story terseness the book also 
lacks the typical air of unreality; and 
in returning to the original sources of 
information — before the classical 
texts had been tampered with — he 
has a persuasive starting-point for the 
reader’s inkling that his must be the 
inevitablesolution. Hannibal surprised 
the Romans too, who did not imagine 
he could come overland from Spain, 
across the Pyrenees, the south of 
France, and the Alps which they had 
never thought of guarding. Among 
many drawings by Audrey Weber, 
Sir Gavin includes a map of the march 
from the Rhéne, where at Arles the 
“thirty-seven elephants gave a lot of 
trouble,” to the Po and the Taurini 
territory below the mountains which 
today we know as Turin. In the 
company of so brilliant and careful a 
guide a motor road generation may 
retrace the way step by painful step 
without a dull moment, and modern 
military tactics prepare a respect for 
Hannibal’s, even though we deplore 
his foreign policy. 
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Trouble in the Far East 
DocuMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN 
PoLicy 1919-1939, edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler, has 
completed a monumental structure 
with Third Series Volumes VIII and 
1X (Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
sos. each). From the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles to the dire days 
following the German invasion of 
Austria in 1938, the previous instal- 
ments have provided an enduring 
record of the gathering tragedy. The 
concluding volumes now deal with 
our attitude in the Far East, where 
the struggle between China and 
Japan was economic as much as 
military. | Technical and _ political 
considerations were tangled inextri- 
cably in the general disorder and 
British action there was limited by the 
menace of war with Germany at home. 
But the editors, with all the Foreign 
Office papers at their disposal and 
complete freedom to choose, have 
sifted long and thoroughly. Their 
work is a testimony of skill and 


patience, and a boon to students who 


material on 
either active 


will need first-hand 
momentous policies — 
or passive. 


Balmoral tartan 

Political decisions of world signifi- 
cance had their place in ““The History 
of a Home”’ presented by Ivor Brown 
in BaLMorRAL (Collins. 18s.). When 
he is not trying to expose the falsity 
of ‘Balmorality’—a very dead horse 
surely with a skeleton too brittle to 
flog—his book is a delightful evocation 
of the yearnings and burnings of the 
young Victoria for her paradise in the 
highlands of Scotland. That so many 
of her subjects through the years have 
come to share her enthusiasm (did not 
some twenty-thousand people attempt 
entry to Sunday morning service at 
the little Crathie church recently?) is 
one of her many triumphs over the 
scoffers, at monarchy or kailyard 
alike. The beauties of the chosen spot 
on Deeside, where the two leased 
Balmorals were superseded by the 
Queen’s own house and lands, are 
affectionately described by one who 
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is himself of Aberdeenshire stock. 
The third building and the other big 
houses on the 24,000-acre estate have 
chapters to themselves. With the 
newer methods of killing so successful, 
hunting the deer, shooting pheasant, 
hare and grouse, and catching salmon, 
were pleasant day-long pastimes to 
which the Queen brought not a gun 
but her untiring zeal for climbing the 
roughest places on foot or ponyback. 
Her junior ghillie, soon to become her 
faithful comfort, deserves and gets 
here a biographical study, for to her, 
says Ivor Brown, “the enigmatic John 
Brown was to be the abiding thistle 
on the trim lawns of Buckingham 
Palace.’’ He reminded her of the 
gardens of Balmoral. 

Ten glorified acres in the Isle of 
Wight call forth the accumulated 
wisdom of Alfred Noyes, who in THE 
INCOMPLEAT GARDENER (Sheed @& 
Ward. 10s. 6d.) writes of his home 
where heron and poplar, pool and 
Dorothy Perkins, silver birch and 
cypress, a sparkle of sea and beeches, 
are occasions for the gentle ex- 
poundings of his philosophy. There 
is a scattering of his exquisitely 
coloured nature poems too. ‘The 
complete gardener must go elsewhere 
to learn the ways of weedkiller or 
exactly how to plant, but all who love 
tree and flower, in practice and in 
theory, will find in this group of 
essays and poems, first published in 
troubled 1939 as Orchard’s Bay, 
refreshment still. 


What should be banned? 


Far from the literature that Mr. 
Noyes chooses for outdoor reading is 
BANNED Books by Anne Lyon Haight 
(George Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.). 
This chronological list of censorship 
fancies has Plato suggesting in 287B.C. 
that Homer be expurgated for the 
immature, and a school board in 
Texas in 1954 demanding (unsuccess- 
fully) that a history textbook, printing 
without comment the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights and the Declaration 
of Independence, should be dropped. 
There are quotations from Milton 
and John Stuart Mill, from Thomas 
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Jefferson and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
on the freedom of the press. These 
notes on book bannings are of 
American origin, as are the excerpts 
from court decisions and the summary 
of current legislation and regulations, 
but the warnings are universally 
applicable. Once the emphasis was on 
heresy; it shifted to sedition, and now 
obscenity is the popular target. The 
perplexities thus increase, for the 
necessity of protecting the young in 
this field is undisputed. 

The difficulties have not been 
lessened by a close and often fascinated 
reading of Mora.ity Farr( Watts. 155.). 
Geoffrey Williamson, a former editor 
of John Bull, traces the Vagaries of 
Social Conduct in such chapters as 
“Exploitation in Print,” “Sex in the 
Courts,” “The Challenge of the 
Abnormal,” and quotes on his last 
page from the six authors’ freedom-of- 
the-pen letter to The Times: 

It would be disastrous to English 
literature if authors had to write 
under the shadow of the Old Bailey, 
if they failed to produce works 
suitable for teen-agers . . . 
Mr. Williamson’s Foreword claims 
that his main purpose “is to survey 
objectively the many quirks and 
changes in ideas of morality as 
reflected in newspapers, magazines, 
and the printed word generally.” 
This seems to put the onus where it 
belongs: “But” he says in the same 
sentence “‘the virtues or shortcomings 
of the British press are side issues.” 
His copious illustrations are as crystal 
clear as any healthy schoolboy could 
furtively wish, but then, as Marganita 
Laski plaintively asked in a New 
Statesman letter last year: “Is being 
interested in sex the same thing as 
being corrupt?”’ 


“Analysing the past” 


The schoolboy’s dilemma, and es- 
pecially the public schoolboy’s, is 
succinctly stated on page 117 of THE 
WHISPERING GALLERY, the first volume 
of John Lehmann’s autobiography 
(Longmans, Green. 215.). Not that he 
was unhappy at Eton; the early days 
there were enchanted and later the 
dislike was more of himself than of 
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the place. With a father of the 
personality of R.C.L. of Punch, a 
sympathetic and progressive New 
Englander for mother, greatly gifted 
sisters who were loving and intelligent 
about the mind of a boy, only ten 
miles off, and notwithstanding a 
dominating urge to poetry, the depths 
of spiritual isolation were not to be his. 
If happy people were indeed like 
countries having no history, Mr. 
Lehmann’s would be a dull book. 
This in a Lehmann being a contradic- 
tion in terms, from his _ earliest 
exploratory moments and crazes and 
hopes lasting long as life itself, to the 
steady centre of him that reflects with 
a lift of the heart on the birds looking 
for worms around the Hyde Park 
bomb crater, his account so far is 
almost overpoweringly engrossing. 
Granted the years between the 
wars have a special poignancy to all 
who grew up amid the disillusions 
and the uncertainties, but John 
Lehmann’s writing shares tremen- 
dously the special evocative power of 
his sister’s stories and, in a sense, of 
“the inexorableness of Beatrix Leh- 
mann’s characterization’”’ on the stage. 
He makes us see the people he meets, 
friends or not, as men and women, so 
that the fact that most of them happen 
to be famous is complementary, never 
overwhelming. In his activities— 
mercifully he spares us autobio- 
biographical strippings — of European 
wanderings and residence in Vienna, 
of political experiments and occasions, 
of editing, publishing, and discovering 
the talents of others, of reading and 
writing and criticism, with a range 
that extends as his index does from 
Abercrombie to Zweig, we are par- 
takers. And not least of the pleasures 
of this rich book is to discover that 
Rosamond Lehmann’s Dusty Answer 
was read again and again by her 
brother who “burst with pride” when 
notices were favourable. To someone 
who felt in 1927 that here was a true 
voice of youth, speaking its own 
language and telling the story wonder- 
fully, it is retrospective flattery that 
Miss Lehmann’s exacting family also 
found it good. GRACE BANYARD. 
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